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The first monograph in the current series of research reports 
sponsored by the NCTE Committee on Research was Walter Lo- 

monograph, Professor Loban reported the data obtained from his 
analysis of hmguage samples drawn from the same children at 
reguhir intervals dv.fing the seven-year period beginning in 1953, 
Aldiough the scope of that longitudinal study would have distin^ 
guished it from all other studies of language development, it was 
distinguished even more by its pioneering efforts to develop new 
methods for analyzing children's language and by its contributions 
to knowledge about language development. A great deal of sig- 
nificant research on the language of school children has been 
done since that time, and most of it has been influenced in a posi- 
tive way by Professor Loban's work. 

As impressive as that study was (and is), it vvas actually a prog- 
ress report. The present monograph is a continuation of the earlier 
study, following 211 of the original 338 subjects from kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade. Considering the mass of interesting 
data that could not be included in this report, ^'continuation** 
seems more appropriate than '*final report/* It is hoped that Pro- 
fessor Loban will find time to write additional reports based on 
his unique collection of data. This* .study is a monument to his 
fortunate foresight and scholarly patience. But it is a great deal 
more than a monument; it is a unique .source of information about 
the structure of children*s language at the various stages of de- 
velopment. Researchers, teachers, and students are deeply 
indebted to Professor Loban for this work. 

Roy C, 0*Donnell 
For the NCTE Committee on Research 
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PURPOSES OF THIS LONGITUDINAL STUDY ■ 

To examine the language development. of the same group of chilclren 
from age five until age eigliteen. 

To base thp investigation on a true cross section of the larger popula- 
tion The study began with 338 children,, half boys and half girls, 
representing all social and ethnic groups and a normal distribution 
of intelligence. At the close of the study, thirteen years later, there 
were still 211 of Jhe. original group. ^ • , 

To dentify differences between subjects who ranked high in language 
proficiency and those who ranked low. 

To look for stages of language development and velocity of yearly 

growth. ' , , ■■ . , 

To locate significant features of language worthy of further s.udy^ 
To devise methods of analysis which go beyond the narrow educa- 
■ tional testing of language and contribute to a more complete evalu- 
ation of true language effectiveness. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

Inasmuch as the language arts curriculum inevitably shrinks or ex- 
pands to the boundaries of what is evaluated, impress upon school 
boards and state boards of educatl.on tfie imperative necessity of 
evaluating far beyond ttie limitations of current commercial standard- 
izGci tssts 

•Because no published tests measure power over the living lan- 
guage, the spoken word, devise ways of assessing oral language 
using cassettes, tape recorders, and video tapes. 

With the development of tape recorders, video tope, and cassettes, 
the drawbacks to evaluating oral language have diminished. The ob- 
jections that taping requires too much time and money can be solved 
easily bv using sampling procedures. It is not necessary to record 
every pi'r^i' In a class of thirty, a random sample of six pupils can 
demonstrate growth if the sampling occurs in September, February, 
and May Individual pupils with special or severe problems can be 
recorded and studied more' intensively. Class or group discussions 
can be recorded in similar situations at t»^e opening and closing of a 
semester rjr a year, arid from one schooi year to the next. 

Increased attention needs to be focused on oral language, not just 
talk and chatter, but rather On what might be called thinking on-ones 
feet- i e learning to organize or pyramid ideas, to generalize when 
enpugh illustrations have been given, and to illustrate when generali- 
zations are complex or nevy to listeners. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



OVERVp;W OF THE RESEARCH 
Background of the Longitudinal Study 

The research reported in this monograph concerns the stages 
and growth of children's language in all the school grades trom 
kindergarten through grade twelve. The same children were 
studied as tKeTp^Pgressed through school during these thirteen 
years. It wis a longitudinal study initiated in 1953 with kindergar- 
ten pupils Wrefully selected as a representative cross^secHon of 
children th^ entering the -public school system of Oakland, 
California. In the ensuing years.^each of the initial 338 subjects 
reiiiairiing within' a geographic limit of 100 miles was studied on 
an annual basis! During the last,)talf of each year, every subject 
was recorded on tape, and data was gathered on Reading, writing, 
listening and other facets of language behavior, the'^accumulabon 
c»f data continued until the 211 subjects remaining in the study 
had either graduated from high school or were eighteen years ol 

^^Four of this investigator's earlier publications report findings on 
the same subjects and data for the period of kindergarten through 
grades seven, eight, and nine.» The present monograph conbnues 
to report on some of the same questions, but it also turns to new 
questions about language, questions emerging from the work ol 
the earlier studies. 

Purpose of the Investigation 

From the outset, the basic purpose of this research has been to 
accumulate longitudinal data on important aspects of language 
behavior, gathering the information in situations identical tor each 
subject and using a cross section of children from a typical Amen- 
can citv so that the findings could be generalized to any large 
urban population in twentieth-century America. The major ques- 
tions forming the purposes and dimensions of the investigation 
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• What are the differences between pupils who rank high in profi- 
ciency with hmguage and those who rank low? What is typical 
proficiency for subjects at each grade level? 

• Does growtli in children's hiugnage Follow a predictable se- 
quence? 

• Can definite stages of language* development be identified? 

• Can the. velocitv' aiul relative yearly growth in . language abiUty 
be ascertained and predicted precisely? 

In addition, the investigation was also concerned with developing 
methods of analysis to aid the study of children's hinguage and to 
locate significant hinguage features worthy of further study. Such 
methods of analysis should make it possible to study the use of 
language in both its semantic and structural aspects. As the find- 
ings of the investigation were sifted and subjected to further forms 
of analysis, initial methods were refined or improved upon. Thus, 
a.s in any study intended to chart new ground over an extended 
period of time, the research was based on a developmental design 
with hypotheses and methods subject to modification during the 
course of the research. 

^ The Subjects 

One crucial aspect of this . research was the choice of a true cross 
section of the larger popuhition. Care was fciken to select a propor- 
tional representation of the socioeconomic backgrounds typical of 
the city of Oak hind. The ftimily status ranged from those in defi- 
nitely poor economic circumstances, mostly Hving in the industri- 
ar areas by the Bay, through the middle-chiss areas of the city, to 
those irr the more favored socioeconomic circumstances of the hill- 
top districts. It should be noted, however, that Stratification was 
not tied to a single variable. Precautions ^vere taken to avoid any 
unique or unusual factors of selection. The four characteristics de- 
cided upon — sex, ethnic background, socioeconomic status, and 
spread of intellectual ability^ — were chosen as the basis of .selec- 
tion inasmuch as previous studies of children's language iden- 
tified one or more of these four variables as having an influence 
on language behavior. 

A second cnicial aspect — one of particular importance in a lon- 
gitudinal studyr— is the necessity of keeping the attrition rate 
within reasonable bonnd.s. At the outset it was hoped that a sam- 
ple size of 338 would enable the investigator to retain approxi- 
mately 30 subjects on whom there would be complete data from 
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OVERVIEW . 

kindergarten through grade twelve. However, a combination of 
good fortune and persistence in following low socioeconomic suo- 
jects made it possible to retain a remarkable total ot 211 subjects 
throughout the eiiHre thirteen-year period of .study. 

. Use of Selected Groups Varying in Oral Language Ability 

One aspect of the overall research design necessitating particu- 
lar attention is our use of three special subgroups selected trom 
the total sample. The.se consist of a group /i/g/i in language ability, 
. u group low in language abilit>-, and a random group ov subjects 
used to represent the total group. The prohibitive expenditure ot 
time and money required to analyze the data on all 211 subjects 
led us to use a random sample of students. Thus, for the purpose 
of this monograph, the statistical datii will often be presented ior 
Ih^ High and Low groups (each with an N of 35), selected on the 
basis of a thirteen-year cumulative average of teachers ratings, 
and for the Random amup (N= 35), selected by a table of random 
numbers. 

Data Collected during the Longitudinal Study 

Throughout the longitudinal study an efibrt was made to obtain 
us comprehensive a record as possible for each subject, not only 
on linguistic growth and behavior but also on other variables 
which might have intluenced speaking, reading writing, and lis- 
tening. Thus, the present research draws on the following sources 
of data. 

Annual oral interviews 

In the spring of each year, every subject was interviewed indi- 
viduallv and the responses were recorded on tape. I" any given 
• year the interviews were identical for all subjects, although the 
content of the interviews was altered periodically to allow tor the 
maturing of the subjects. Typical of the early years were Questions 
about games, playmates, and television; in later years the em- 
phasis shifted to such items as parties attended plans tor the fu- 
ture, and the magazines, comics, or books read during that year^ 

Typed transcripts of the oral interviev/s 

During the overall longitudinal study, the most expensive and 
time-consuming procedure was the typing and analysis of the sub- 
jects' oral interviews. There was an obvious need for precision, 
since these typed transcripts undoubtedly constitute the most val- 
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uable source of data collected during the thirteen-year period, and 
as a result many thousands of hours were devoted to this phase of 
the study by a gcoup of highly trained typists working to transcribe 
the interviews accurately according to a detailed set' of instruc- 
tions. Thus, the present research draws upon approxirnately 3250 
typed^transcripts containing roughly 380,000 words of spoken lan- 
guage. 

In order to procure comparable samples for each subject in the 
High, Low, and Random groups, thirty representative oral com- 
^ munication units per year were carefully selected for special forms 
of analysis. This selection was done for grades one through 
twefve, with each communication unit requiring a separate sheet 
for the analysis. In addition, a similar type of analysis was carried 
out for the written language of the* High, Low, and Random 
groups. Thus the enormousness of the task precluded analysis on 
all 211 subjects. ^ 

Written compositions 

Beginning in grade three, typical samples of the subjects' writ- 
ten language were secured on an annual basis (one composition 
per year). In grades ten, eleven, and twelve it was possible to se- 
cure two or more compositions per year for each subject. There- 
fore, in addition to the data on oral language, the present research 
draws on a longitudinal record of writing ability from grade three 
through grade twelve. 

Reading tests 

The date on I'eading ability consists of test scores on either the 
Stenford or California te^t of reading achievement — generally with 
two or more scores for each subject. 

I.Q. tests 

In grade two of the Oakland' primary schools, the Kuhlnian- 
Anderson Intelligence Test was administered to all pupils. The 
majority of students were tested again in grades four, five, or six 
using this same test. A relatively small percentege of students 
were tested still further in grades seven or eight. In cases where a 
discrepancy appeared between a pupil's score and the teacher's"' 
observations of the pupil's intellectual performance in class, 
further testing was carried out either with another form of the 
same test or with the individual Stenford-Binet Scale. As part of 
the date-gathering process, all LQ. scores were obteined for every 
subject in the study. 
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Listening tests and ratings 

In grades eight and nine and again in grades eleven and twelve, 
the STEP Test of Listening Ability was administered. In every 
year of the study there was also a teacher's rating on a five-point, 
scale for listening. 

Tests on the use of connectives 

In grades five through tu^elve. a test of the al)ilit>' to use connec- 
tives and conjunctive adverhs was administered to every subject. 
The test consisted of fifh^ sentence completions, the written re- 
sponse indicating whether or not the subject was able to use ap- 
propriately such words as unless, however, and moreover. 

Teachers' ratings 

In every year of the study each subject's teacher rated him or 
her on a specified series of language factors, with each factor 
scored on a five-point scale. Throughout the course of the re- 
search, the following features of oral language, each defined for 
the teacher, were included: 

L amount of language 

2. quality of vocabulary 

3. skill in communication 

4. organization, purpose, and control of language 

5. wealth of ideas 

6. quality of listening 

In addition, beginning in grade four, the teacher was also asked to 
rate the subject on (luality of writing and on skill and proficiency 
in reading. Inasmuch as a cumulative average of teachers ratings 
was the basis by which the investigator selected the subgroups for 
special study, the scale merits particular attention. A sample of the 
teacher's rating scale may be t6und in Appendix A. Thus, we have 
at least thirteen teachers* ratings per child. These ratings were av- 
eraged in order to select the thirty-five most* proficient and the 
thirty-five least proficient subjects in language. 

Book lists 

In grades four through twelve, subjects were asked to list the 
books they had read during the previous year. The a.ssumption, of 
course, is that the lists are incomplete, since, even an ad,uit of good 
intelligence would have difficulty in remembering every book he - 
or she had read during the span of an entire year. Care was taken, 
however, to obtain as comjplete a record as possible; no subject 
turned in ti blank list. For subjects who were poor readers or 
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perhaps not able to write the titles of anything they had read a 
stafrineniber obtained the information orally and completed the 
book list. For those subjects whose reading ability was so poor or 
readint; interest so meager that they had not read a single book 
during the previous year, information was^abtained on their 
magazine or comic book reading in order to have some basis for 
determining their individual reading habits. 

Other data 

Among the other types of data accumulated during the longitu- 
dinal study were statements about the television programs the 
subjects watched, personalit>* profiles, language (juestionnaires, 
records of school attendance, gradeii, aud general state of health. 

Hy.po&eses Being Studied 

In looking at language, one asks, a multiplicity' of questions and 
puzzles over jnany issues. There are hundreds of hypotheses to 
test. Here we hav& tried to select those most valuable for under, 
standing language behavior and development: 

1. Predictable stages of growth on important features of lan- 
guage development will emerge. 

2. The stages and velocit\* of language growth will not show a 
steady, even pattern. In.stead, there will be spurts of growth fol- 
lowed by plateaus. - 

3. Subjects from above-average socioeconomic status will de- 
\'td()p the resources of language earlier and to a greater proficiency 
than subjects from below-average socioeconomic status. 

4. Subjects proficient in language will use more optional gram- 
matical transformations in their sentence structures and will be 
more accurate in their obligatory grammatical transformations than 
those lacking in proficiency. 

.5. It will be possible to construct a weighted index ot syntax 
ela])oration; an index which will correlate highly with other mea- 
sures of language competence. By elaboration we mean such syn- 
tactical feaUnes as iidvcrl^s, clauses, phrases, .appositives, and so 
forth— the wa\ s by whiclT the basic subject and predicate are ex- 
panded. 

6. Whenever possible, a subject with high language proticiency 
will naore fre(iuently use phrases or nonfinite constructions of all 
kinds, in preference to subordinate clauses. This is a matter of 
economy;, where fewer words will be as effective as many words, 
effic.. nt speakers will use fewer words. 
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7, Subjects with high abiUty in language will use more adver- 
bial clauses of cause, concession, and condition than subjects with" 
low language abilit\-. 

8: Subjects with high language proficiency will use rehitional 
words (e.g,, connectors such as moreover, although, unless, etc.) 
more frequently, accurately, arid eadier than other subjects, 

9, In speech, reading, writing, and Ustening, a strong positive 
correlation will be found. Only rarely will a subject show profi- 
ciency in one language art and lack of proficiency in a second lan- 
guage art. Such subjects merit special studyr 

10, By using a specified set of data for subjects in grades one, 
two and three, it will be possible to constnict a method by which 
one may predict the language ability of those same subjects in 
grades ten, eleven, and twelve. 

11, Subjects with high ability in language will use more verbs 
(including auxiliary verbs and nonfinite verbs) as a percentage of 
words per communication unit than vvill subjects, with low lan- 
guage ability. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
METHODS 
General Statement on iVIethodology 
Wherever appropriate, standard procedures of quantiti^tive and 
stadstlad descripiion have been used. Methods derived from 
other research are described and footnoted so one may easdy lo^ 
cate the original study. New methods are d.scussed at length^nd 
iUustrative examples provided. The methods used make .t poss.- 
hie to present the status of the subjects' language at equally 
spaced periods of time, providing normative data for the total 
group of subjects as well as for the various subgroups used .n the 
research. 

Segmenting the Flow of Oral Language 

After the taping of the subjects' o-al language, transcripts of 
thf apS wLre'typed. A critical pr.olen, in the rese.^rch was 
devising an objective method for segmenting the flow of oral Ian- 
. ^ul^e After ciefuUy tr>.ng various approaches, the .nvest^a^or 
settled upon the communication unit and the maze as the two 
Sod of segmenting n.ost suitable to the data. A th.rd method 
Te r/,onolog.c«/ unit, was seldom used; basical y .Us the -^^^^^^^^^^ 
of the subject's oral intonation pattern by which the analyst n ay 
dole-ctk what has already been carried out, the -gmen^ .on 
of the transcript into communication units and mazes. The .ntona 
tion xltten. o'r phonological unit, is useful when any uncertamty 
about the communication unit occurs. I" "^^'^^'^f ^f^f^J-^'J^ 
reader will, find complete descriptions of our methods of segmen 

tation. i9 
The communication unit^ 
■ The communication unit is the basic methc^d of segmentation 
used in th.'. research. By this n.ethod ? f ^P^V ^"In^fti^n 
subject.s' oral inte:^ieWs are P'-^^'f f ^ .f^V^^^^^yf f 1^^^^^^^ 
this method of segmentation-used also in the analysis of the sub^ 
e s' written compositions-gives rise to one way of quant.fying 
language development, the average number of words per com- 
munication unit. — . • 
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The definition of the communication ^nit may be stated either 
semantically or structurally. In semantic tenns it is what A. F. 
Watts described as **the. natural Hnguistic unit ... a group of words 
.which cannot be further divided without the loss of their essential 
meaning."^ Watts' definition proyed diffit ult to apply; bis "e.ssen- 
tial meaning" could not be defined with enough objectivity to en- 
able analysts to agree on many utterances they encountered. As a 
consequence, the structural cletinition oi' communication unit 
adopted for this research became that of each independent clause 
with its modifiers.^ Kellogg W. Hunt, studying children's writing, 
uses this same method of segmentation; in Hunt's research this 
unit has been termed a T-unit rather than a communication unit.^ 

As an illustration of what does or does not comprise a communi- 
cation unit, a very simple example may be given. In terms of 
semantics, if one were to sxiy **l know a boy with red hair," the 
words would constitute a single unit of communication. Hovvever, 
if the words *\vith red hair" had been omitted (chopped off, so to 
.speak, by a different method of segmentation), the essential mean- 
ing of that particular unit of communication would have been 
changed. "I know a boy" does not mean the same thing as **I 
know a boy with red hair." Furthermore, the phrase *\vith red 
hair," left dangling by itself, becomes a fragment. However, if the 
utterance had been **I know a boy/and he has red hair"/, the 
method would require segmentation into ttvo communication 
units because we have a compound .sentence with two indepen- 
dent clauses (we count and with the. second main clause). 

In niore complicated utterances, segmenting by meaning alone 
(semantics) offers too many opportunities for disagreement when 
severar judges are .segmenting the utterances. Therefore the seg- 
mentation devolves ultimately upon structure (each independent 
predication with all of its modifiers) double-checked whenever 
neces.sary by the intonation patterns of the human voice— pitch, 
stress, and pause. Thus, in. all cases, the words comprising a com- 
munication unit will fall into one of the following three categories: 

1. each independent grammatical predication 

2. each answer to* a question, provided that the answer lacks 
only the repetition of the question elements to satisfy the 
criterion of independent predication 

3. each Word. such as "Yes'* or "No" when given in answer to a 
question such as "Have vou ever been sick?" 

■ ■ ' ' ?■ . • . 

Categories 2 and 3 are only necessary in oral language; Hunt's 

T-unit is based upon written language so he does not need to deal 
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with an.'iwers fo (iitcsthms and ijos or m). The Following exam- 
ples illustrate tlie method oftallying communieation units. Aslant 
Mine (/) marks the eompletion of eaeli eomnumieatioii unit. Con- 
traetions of two words into one are eonnted as two words. 



• ■ ; 

Examples of coininiinication units: - 

Transcript ' Number Number 

of subject's ofcommum- of words 

Tm going to get a boy 'cause 

he hit me./ Tm going to beat 3 

him up and kick him in his nose/ 

and fm going to get the girl, too./ . ' ^ 



The maze 

" Listening to die subjects' recorded inten'iews or reading tiie 
t\ped transcripts of their oral language, one cannot help but notice* 
liow t'recinendy they become contused or tangled in words. In 
many respects this behavior in language resembles the physical 
behavior of someone trapped in a special maze, Huashing about in 
one direction or anodier, hesitating, making false starts, or need- 
lesslv retracing steps, until finally they either abandon their goal 
or find die path. On occasion the path is stumbled upon acciden- 
tallv; on other occasions there is enough presence of mind to 
pause and, presumably, to use the process of reasoning. In diis 
research diese linguistic tangles have been termed mazes^ 

To define it more precisely, a maze is a.series of words (or ini- 
tial parts of Avords), or unattached fragments which do not consti- 

..tute a communication unit and are not necessary to the commum- 
cation unit. 

In studving the examples of mazes, one discovers that when a 
maze is removed from a connnunication unit, the renuiiuincr mate- 
rial alwavs constitutes a straightforward, cleady recognizable unit 
of communication. The procedure in diis research has been to 

. mark the ma^c in red brackets and enter a red number on the 
'subject's transcript (as shown by the circled numbers in the exam- 
ples below). Then, as a derivative of the initial analysis, it is pos- 
sible t() compute such data as average words per maze and maze 
words as a percentage of total words in order to have some mea- 

• sure of the subject's degree of linguistic uncertainty. 
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Examples of mazes: 



Tramcript 
of subject's 
actual language. 

L [i'm going] ; . . 
rm going to build 
a* flying saucer/ 
but I can't think 
how yet./ 



description 
of tfuize 



Short nuize at the 
beginning of a 
conihiuiiication unit 
and integrally re- 
lated to that com- 
munication unit 



Number Number 



of 
cotnm u- 
nication 
units 



of 
' words 
pt r 
unit 



(D-8 
7 



When I was fixing 
ready to go home, 
my mother called 
me up in the 
house/ and [I, I, 
have to] I have.to 
get my hair " ^Z 
combed./ 



Short nuize in the 
middle of a com- 
nnmication unit 
and integrally 
related to that 
communication 
unit. 
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1 saw a hunter pro 
gram last Sunday/ 
[and he, and snow 



Long maze not imme- 
diately related to 
communication unit. 



time he had to have The child apparendy 
drops die idea he was 
trying to express, 
deeming it too com-^ . 
plicated for his 



lot wah-h when 
he not too 
many dogs, he] . 
and that's all I 
think of that 
picture./ 



\ powers. 



.1 



7 

8)-9 



Note: Mazes are in bri^ckets. The number of words in a maze is 
circled. ' . 

Statistically, the prob lem of dealing with masses \yould seem 
reliitively slight. After counting the words in a maze, one presum- 
^i}i!y.^fe^*!ll-nn.uiber which may be. compared to any other number. 
In actual practice, however, mazes continue to be one of the more 
confusing variables encountered in. this research. The examples 
shown are generally termed **texd)ook examples," with each 
clearly defined to assist the reader's comprehension of what has 
been studied. ' 
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In addition to the dimculties sometimes encountered in 
analvsis. there is a further problem with mazes, pointing up the 
tact that one should not become totally dependent upon statistical 
measurement. Fie(iuentlv a situation is encountered in winch two 
subjects have an equal proportion of mazes; yet, when studying 
other measures of their language al)ilit>', it becomes obvious that 
the language skills of the subjects in question are inherently dit- 
ferent. For example, a subject with a low maze count may be the 
type of person one would descril)e as thoughtful, reflective, and 
c'lreRil about speaking precisely. On the other hand, a low nntze 
eount could be a.s.sociated with subjects classified as exceptionally 
poor in language ability, tho.se who tend to .speak in s ow, short 
communication units, those who appear to have difhculty in ver- 
balizing their ideas. • 

The opposite case is those who have a high proportion of mazes. 
Here again we may encounter two extremes of language ability. In 
one instance, a subject may be so eager to communicate that 
words tend to bubble forward too rapidly, producing a high inci- 
dence of mazes. In another case, a high nnxze count may be the 
result of disorganized thought-a lack of verbal control producing^ 
a constant series of hesitations and false starts. 

Dependent Clauses: Method of Analysis , 

■ JVII jipeakers and writers use many different strategies, for. 

'elab^iiting their simple subjects and predicates, modifying not 
only through the use of adjectives and adverbs, but also preposi- 
tional phrases, appositives, infinitive phra.ses, infinitive clauses 
and dependent clauses. This special study examines -dependent 
adjectival, adverbial, and noun clauses; it then further divides ad- 
verbial clauses by type (such as condition, concession, or manner, 
etc.) and noun clauses hy function (such as objective complement, 
direct object, or subject). 

Subordination is typically a more mature and dithcult lorm ot 
syntactical structure than simple parallel statements coniiectecl by 
unci oT but. Furthermore, subordination mtikes possible a more 
coherent organization of related statements. Usually one thinks ot 
dependent clauses when.subordination is mentioned, but preposi- 
tional, participial, infinitive, and genind phrasjes are also syntacti- 
cal strategies for classifying thought relationships; through them, 
speakers communicate more complex propositions than are usu- 
ally possible with simple independent clau.ses. 
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Some measure or index of subordination should reveal a differ- 
ence between subjects proficient with language and thdae who are 
not.- LaBrant was probt>l)Iy the first researcher to analyze subordi- 
nation by a clearly defined series of rules.^ She stiKjied c as 
indications of skill .in written language and developed a subordi- 
nation index, dividing the number of subordinate clauses by the 
. total number of clauses in each subject's writing. Thus her subor- 
dination index is the percentage of dependent clauses among all 
the clauses written by an individual. Her index does not take into 
account any subordinating acconrplisbed -^by infinitives, partici- 
ples; and gerunds, whether these nonfinite verbs be single or in 
phnises. In other words, her formula deals only with finite verbs 
and does not include the nonfinite verbs (infinitives, participles, 
genmds) or any other subordinating syntactical methods such as 
prepositional phrases, nominative absolutes, and appositives. FoKa 
lowing LaBrant several studies added to the body of knowledg^ / 
on subordination.® M 

Another index of clausal siijiordination has emerged from, the 
research of Kellogg Himt.^ This, too, is biised upon writing and 
restricted to finite verbs, but it is compj^ited differendy. Hunt di- 
vides the number of- main clauses plus subordinate clauses by the 
number of main clauses. 

LaBrant Hunt 
Subordinate clauses Sfibordinate plus main clauses 

Subordinate plus main clauses . Main clauses 

Neither of these indexes deals with nonfinite verbs or other, 
rnethods of subordinating; at first, in this research, we also studied 
only clausal subordination, but this seems an unncessarily narrow 
concept of what subordinating actually is in human communica-; 
tion. • * 

Thus ability to express natural or logical relations does not de- 
pend solely upon finite verbs. Analysis of proficient speakers and 
writers reveals skillful use of prepositional phrases, infinitives, 
appositives, genmds, and other strategies of stnicture to compress 
ideas into more mature, meaningful forms. Therefore, valuable 
pioneering though it was, LaBrant's index of subordination re- 
mains an incomplete method of analyzing all the stmctural com- 
plexity used by speakers and writers for density and compression 
of thought. Mature speakers and writers also replace dependent 
clauses with phrases of all kind's, as in these examples: . 
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Less Mature . Mor^* Mature 

When Nina had fed the baby, she Having fed the baby, Nina 

' -htlrne^^^ after her father. hurried after her fadier. 

. (Present perfect participial . 

. V . • phrase).' 

Literature is writttMi so that " Litejature^ is 'written to 

it cun clarify the real world. . clarify the reabworld. 

(Infinitive phrase) 

The dog was in such a wild fury In his wild fuiy the dog bit , 
that he bit his master. ' his^ master. 

" ^ . (Prepositional phrase) 

■ ,-■/ ■ ■ . . . . ■ . 

The [miction .of clau.ses may also reveal degrees ot proticiency . 
in language. ;remp!in found subjects age /fight using five times as 
manv subordinate clauses as subjects age three, but the difference 
varied according to type of clauseiS the eight-year-old subjects 
used four .times as many adverhial clauses,.. seven times as many 
noun claiik*sr;aiul twelve times as many adjectival clauses. Evi- 
dently, frequeJiiruse of adjectival clauses belongs td a later stage of 
development.^ Lawton's research also shows socioeconomic dif-. 
forences in^he use of the adjectival clause at age twelve, but. by 
age fifteen his working-class boys have caught up with the 
middle-class boys. "Noun clauses used as objects are veiy com- 
mon and are learned early in life, but noun clauses used as nonii- 
nals [subjects, complements, and appositives] are much later de- 
velopments."^^ ' y . 

AUhoygh 'clauses are often a le/s skillful synfactic strategy than 
verbal clusters in the writing of expert stylists, they do,- neverthe- 
less, prove to be a sign of language proficiency in the speech and 
Avriting of the subjects in this longitudinal study. In the early years ^ 
of'this study, the investigator devised a weighted index of subor; 
diuation that pemiitted a limited place to.Mionfinite verbs. This 
index t-allied all dependent clauses as follow!?;: ^ ; • . 

1 point for eacb dependent clause (first-order dependent clauses) 

2 points for. any dependc^nt chuiKe modifying or within another 
dependent.clause (secofid-oixler dependent clauses) ' 

2 points for any dependent clause containing a verbal construc- 
tion such as an infinitive, gemnd, or participle 

3 points for any.. dependent clause within or modifying another, 
' dependent clause which, in tiim, is within or modifies another 

dependent clause (third-order dependent clauses). 11 . 
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The reader shoulcrnote that only if iionlinite .verbs or verh ph'^^^'^^s 
occurred ivithin a dependent chiuse Wii^^ ^ii^V notice taken of 
Nonfinite verbal structures outside die dependent clause v^'^^^' 
nqrcnl as were prepositional phrases; yet these are also a p()^^^*/*f^d 
structural means of subordinating ideas. Even so, this W^^^^^d 
weighted index of subordination revealed that subjects I^*^'^ 
language proficiency score(bhigher than a random group 
jects or a group h)W in language proficiency, and all three g^^^^Ps' 
showed an increase on the index as chrqnologicar age incr^'^^^d. 
Hov;ever, this particuhir index, because of the liniitationJ^ de^ 
scribed, needed to IVe rephiced by a better index. 

In Enghmd, Lawton bccanio convinced by studies of soci^^'^*''^^^ 
differences in language that nuiturit>' ot t^-ipressioii is iiiark^^^^^t 

onK' by an increase in the freciuency ol n*»tf of subordinate clii^iJJes 
but also in the complexity of their structuring. He stated: -'Several 
attempts have been made measure this kind oPeompIeNi*^' '"^^^ 
it was decided to , emph>y Loban's weighted index of sub^^^*'^'^- 
ti()n;>'hich has the merit of taking some nonfinite constn*^'^'^'^*^ 

• into account as well as finite. The results . . . show cleady th^^^ the 
abibt>- to use subordinations of greater complexity than th^? first 
order dependence may be an index (>' '^^^ deveh)pment b^t that 
class differeuL^cs are once again more "Uportant. . . . It »^ ^^j^ 
hovvcver^hat although hnportant differences have been indi^^'^^^d, 
tbetinca^Sures used are bnguistically veo* crude and are not ii ^^i^tis^ 
factor)' niediod of carr>'ing on investigations of any greater ^'onv 
plexit>-. It w:c)uhl seem to be essential that future research ^^^^ 
fiehl should be carried out using die methods of modem H^J^"*^- 
tics rather than tr\ang to adapt die old-fashioned ciitegoriefJ ^'^n^ 
ventional granimar."^^ 

As a result of all these studies and Lawton's suggestions^' two 
new niediods of studying ehiboration of syntax were deviS'f^ for 
the present research. The first is a more t^'oniprehensive \vefehted 
index, including all stnitegies for ehiborating a .commi^ni^"^^^on 
unit beyond the simple subject and predicate. The second method 
is the use of transformational grammar to assess subordi^'^^^^* 
Each of these methods will b^ discussed in turn, on the n^?^^ ^"^^^ 
pages. ' . 

Elaboration of Communication Units: Method of Analy^*^ 

In this research the elaboration of language has been defi^^^ '^ii 
the ase of various strategies of syntiix through which the t^om^ 
munication unit is expanded beyond a simple subject and P'"^^^!- 
cate. Thus the study of elabonxtion deals, not only with rnodifica- 
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tion through adjectives, adverbs, and dependent clauses but also 
..with prepositional phrases, infinitives, appositives, participles, 
and all other strategies of expansion. 

In order to get comparable samples lor each subject in the High, 
Low, and Random groups, thirty sequential, oral communication 
units per year were carefully selected for analysis. This selection 
wtis done for each subject, grades one through twelve. In addition, 
a similar thirty units were .selected from the written language of 
the High, Low, and Random groups. Thus the enormousness of 
the task precluded the analysis on all 211 subjects.^^ 

The weight assigned to each elaborated structure was decided 
upon after an examination of the subjects* language.^^ The precise 
• weights used in the research are shown in the list of Elaboration 
Index Weights. This elaboration index is a valuable insight into an 
individuars strategies, in maneuvering language. However, it is 
complex and time-consuming and, as will be seen in Appendix E, 
it can be bypassed using evaluation designed to replace in- 
adequate standardized- tests\ Other , methods of analyzing and 
.quantifying sentence elaboration have been described in recent 
articles on hinguage. In the next section of this monograph we 
present another such method of analysis based upon tfansforma-. 
tional grammar. The analysis of syntactic density proposed by En- 
dicott^® is al.so based upon the number of grammatical transforma- 
tions involved in producing a sentence. Another syntactic density 
score has been developed empirically by Golub.^^ These methods 
of examining sentence maturity have been reviewed by O'Don- 
. nell,^'' who conckides that the T-unit length (our communication 
unit) is "still the most useful and usable iiidex of syntactic de-. 
velppment over a large age-range.** 

A Transformational Method of Analysis 

A second method of studying the subject*s expansion of com- 
munication units was 'that of transformational gnunmar. Could this 
grammai reveal sentence complexity with, more methodological 
precision than our Index? Complex sentences are generated from 
several source or kernel, sejitences. The matrix sentence, or inde- 
pendent clause, has embedded in it — grafted onto it— a number of 
other sentences. Particularly important is the fact that some trans- 
formations will require deletions, becoming participles or 
gerunds, for instance; they, too, must be counted just as is every-' 
thing else that is nested into the m^in clause. We are especially 
interested fn these embeddings into the matrix sentence, espe- 
cially when deletions occur. It is our assumption that the ability to 
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do this is a sign ol'the speaker's (or writer's) desire to coil thought 
more tightly, to avoid a \vaste ot- words in order to coninnniicate 
more directly and etTectively.*» Professor John De nnis from 
Sonoma State University devised a method for our oral language, 
and Mr. Frances Hubhard, one of his graduate students, applied 
Professor Dennis's design to our (lata. It proved to he a valuable 



Ehiboration Indev Weights 



LMHgiiage Variable 

Adjective 

Adverb 

Compounding 

Auxiliary 

Possessive 

Detemiiner 

Topic* 

Frozen Language'' 

Parenthetical' 

Nominative .Absolute 

Prepositional Phrase 

Modal 

Participle 

Gerimd 

Infinitive 

01)je^ctive Complement 
Appositive 

First-order Deix^ndent Clause' 
First-order Participial Phrase'' 
First-order Gerund Phrase'' 
First-order Infinitive Phrase'' 
First-order Infinitive Clause'' 



Points 

V2 

% 
W 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
A 
5 
•5 
5 
.5 



'Topic: iiisliinct's of repealed snlijt'tts stuli as The hoy. he was in the street or / 
knew that the ^irl. she was mij friend ' 
'Tn)/.L'n Liui«iuiif: iclitunatit- expressions sticli as ome upon a ttme. tn other 
words, a coupU; of weeks a^o. more or less, hack and forth, 
a hnn time a^o, Tlii^ was a va«ut' category l)iit. fortiniately, 
few in^itaiicos ocmrrcd. 
'Purciitln'tical: slriicturfs iiist-rtcd within a coinnimiication unit siK-h as / (luess. 

! suppose, tjou miiiht say. as it were, {generally speakinf^. 
''Some sul)jccLs i)r.)tlucc rnorc toini)iica*tc(l (.oiistriictions. for instance, a depen- 
dent clause within a deix-ndcnt cianse. All dependent clauses and ved)al phriLSes* 
i)eyond first-order (second-order, third-order, etc.) received one additional point as 
the order of embedding increased l-or exanipltr. a second-order deix?ndent clause 
received five points: a second-order participial plirase received six points; a third- 
order infinitive chiiise received seven points. etc/These occurred very seldom. 
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approach hut very Hkely too complex for use as an evaluation tool 
in the schools, John Dennis's design For oral language may be 
Founcl in Appendix F. 

V^erbs: Method of Analysis 

Every language is complex in some ways and simple in other 
ways: Polish and Finnish morphemes are difiicult compared to 
Italian; the complex gender of German nouns astounds a Spanish 
^leimrer. English is relatively simple except for its verb system, 
one of the most subtle and elaborate among Western languages. 
And in any language mastering the system of verbs is crucial to 
knowing and using that language. Therefore, quite intuitively, one 
senses that, a study of English predication should reveal some- 
thing useful. For instance, the authors of Writing: Unit-Lessons in 
Composition believe that the densit> — or proportion — of verbs in 
writing increases clarity, 

- ^IVcrb density" refers to the nuniher of verbs or verbals as 
eornpared-tQ^iie total number of words in the seieetion. Writ- 
ing that has a low verh (iensit\' eontains too few verbs or ver- 
hals; writing that has a ///^/i. verb density has a large number 
of verbs in relation to the totii inimher of words. In general, 
the higher the ratio ofverhs and verhais to the total number of 
words, the clearer the writing is likely to he. 

Computing verb dt'-^M^y is not meant to he seientific. No 
matheniatieal fornuila can tell you exactly how clear a piece of 
writing is; your own judgment must give you that answer. 
Nevertheless, when you find that a piece of writing seems un- 
elear,->-()u will often discover that it has a low verb density. A 
low verh density results when there is only one verh Or verbal 
for e\'ery nine or niore words (1:9). A high verb densit>' occurs 
when there is one verh for ever>' five to eight words (1:5 to " 
1:8). The value of this formula is that it gives you the means to 
check the verh density of a passage after you sense a vague- 
ness, awkwahlness or confusion in the Avriting.^^ 

Another aspect of the verb, one not studied in this research, is 
lexical. Do those subjects with power over language use more 
vivid, unusual, and precise verbs than those w^o lack language 
skill? For instiince, the following contrasts: 

The boys went down tb\the lagoon to swim. 
The boys streaked dowri to the lagoon to swim. 

He went across the street. 

He ambled (lurched, strode, shuffled) across the street. 

\ ' . . ■ ' . ■ ' ■' 




METHODS 

This seems an important study for the future. Because 
"Search is time-consuming, no attempt was made in this 
determine this development of verbs. However, it was fe^^^^^^^^ 
make a count of verbs and yed)als. We felt that subjects xvi^^^l^l^' 
language with power rnight use more expmided verb ioru^^ ^^t. 
auxiliaries (would, will have been, might) and catenativ^^i<-'l^ '^t 
been trying to operate). In one study of written Englj^,^'^' (h^^^ 
modem plays, novels, nonfiction, and periodicals, the uj.^ visi^e' 
panded verb fonns proved less comrhon than supposed; ^^^^ 
verb forms out of 4800.were expanded fonns, but we were 
of getting different results ^ %peW 

The present research deals with verb forms in the oiul -w 
ten language of children and adolescents; our .special j^^^^ ^^"^j- 
verbs examines, first, verb expansion or densit>' and secor^^^^^^ 
and nonfinite verbs used in both dependent and indevj ' 
clauses. A finite verb is one requiring a subject and Cai^^^^*^^"/- 
taking a subject^from this list: it, /, we, you, he, she, they^^^^^^ 
verbs are those that may occur as the only verb fonii.s in ^^inl*^^ 
dent clauses. Nonfinite verbs (infinitives, participles, gj'^P^'^v 
occur only if there are, first of all, finite fomis in indeU^^^^ , 
clauses.21 indent 

V Limitations of the Methodology 

In procuring spontaneous speech'from children, the reh^^. 
between child and adiilt is very important, often more so 1^ ^nshif' 
minority children and Caucasian adults. In this study, t^tweeH 
researcher (Caucasian) spent the period of September i ^ niaii^ ^ 
ruary 1 of the kindergarten year playing with the children^ Feb" 
them with their classroom activities, and recording theij.^^P^*^^r 
solely to accustom them to the use of tapes and to his pre.se^^'^^^'^^ 
February the subjects were definitely at ease with hiiv^ .^g. W 
idea of taping. Thus, their early tapes — kindergarten Un^j^d th^ 
one — give every evidence of being natural spontaneous ^. g^'^^^ , 
The same is true in grades two through twelve. Of cou^j^^^'^^^'^' 
dren vary in fluency; the minority children range from {^^^ c^^'^ 
laconic, just as do the nonminority subjects. Later when tl-^^^^"*^ 
employed a black adult, an attractive and friendly youtig^^ st^*^^ 
no difference.^ appeared in the response of the black \. ^niiii^' 
when compared with their previous language recorded by ^^bject.'^ 
adult. ^ ^ ^^vhite 

It is very likely true that in a school situation and with 
some children shift the register of their speech, their adult, 
some degree. This was one of the limitations of a stucK. '^ge, to 
... - this 
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kind, a limitation accepted from the beginning. However, deliber- 
ate control of one's oral language is not easy and, over thirteen 
years of taping, the personality and natural manner of talking for 
each of these 211 subjects do come through loud and clear. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
STATISTICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLE 

For purposes of this monograph the statistical description of thle 
sarriple will he limited to the High, Low, and Random groups 
(each N = 35). . / 

To determine, the socioeconomic status of each subject in the. 
research, the occupations of both parents (or legal guardians) were 
determined.^ These occupations were then chissified according to 
the Minnesota Scale for Paternal Occupations.'^ Once this was ac- 
complished, each subject fell into one of the seven major 
socioeconomic categories comprising the Minnesota Scale: 

I. Professional 

n. Semiprofessional and managerial 
HI. Clerical, skilled trades, and retail business 
IV. (The Minnesota Scale reserves this category for all farm- 
.ers) 

"V. Semiskilled occupations, minor clerical positions, and 
minor business 

VI. Shghtly skilled trades and other occupations requiring ht- 

tle tniining or ability 
Vn. Day hiborers of all chisses (and fiimilies whose sole liveh- 
hood was public assistiince) i 

Note that even though the present study is an all-urban sample, 
some subjects fall into category IV, since the socioeconomic rat- 
ings reflect the average of both parents' occupations.^ 

Table 1 presents the socioeconomic data by sex and ethnic 
background for the High, Low, and Random groups. There is a 
high cbrrehition between high socioeconomic status and entry into 
the-*Migh group, and low socioeconomic status and entry into the 
Low group, in reference to I.Q. scores, the same obvious generah- 
zation holds true, with high I.Q. scores centered in the High, 
group and low I.Q. scores in the Low group. As we would expect, 
the Random group has a median I.Q. of 100. (See Table 2.) 

Our subjects fell into three ethnic groups: Caucasian (including 
Mexican-American), bhick, and Oriental. Subjects from minority 
ethnic groups comprise a disproportionately low percentage of the 

21 
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High group and a disproportionately high percentage of the Low 
group. On the other hand, the five black' subjects in the High 
group show an ability to overcome language difficulties not re- 
ciuired of their white counten^arts in this research. And from this, 
as well as from the performance and ability of a number ot other 
black subjects in the researcli, the investigator believes that the 
wavs of studying the language abilities of black children are not 
fuliy developed" in this research. We need more refined research 
measures to eliminate the pronounced cultural bias... 



Table 1 

Socioeconomic Status by Ethnic Group and Sex 
High Group 



Socioecoiiomw 

Status 
Caucasian Male 
Caucasian Female 


/ 

7 

3 


// 

2- 
5 


/// 

4 
3 


/V. 
I 
0 


V 

. 2 

0 


V/ 
0 
0 


V// 
0 
0 


^Total 
16 
11 


Black Male 
Black Ft'.niale 


0 
0 


0 
0 


() 
0 


0 
2 


0 

3 ' 


() 


0 ' 
0 


0 
5 


Oriental Male - 
Oriental Fcniulc 


0 
0 


0 
0 


I 
0 


0 
0 


0 
2 


0 
0 


0 
0 


-1 

2 ■ 


Total 


10 


7 


8 


3 


7 


0 


0 


35 






Random Group 










Caucasian Male , 
Caucasian Female 


1 . 
0 


2 
2 


5 
2 


2 

' 0 


2 
2 


0 

1 


0 

I 


12 

8' 


Black Male 
Black Female 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


I 

1 . 


I 
0 


1 

6 


0 

1 


3 
'8 


> 

Oriental Male 
Oriental 'Female 


0 
0 


0 
0 


1 

0 


0 
0 


1 

2 


0 
0 


0 
0 


2 ' 
2 


Total 


1 


4 


■8 


4 


8 


.8 


2 * 


35 



Low Group 



Caucasiiin Male 


0 


4 


1. 


1 


;1 


0 . 


0 


■ 7 


Caucasian Female 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


0 


4 


Black. Male 


0 


.0 


0 


2 


0 


6 


1 


9 


Black Female 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


7 


0 


11 


Oriental Male 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 . 


2 


Oriental Feniiile 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


- 2 


total 


0 


4 


1 


4 


10 


15 


1 


35 
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The real proi)Ieni, however, is not ethiiie minorify status hut 
socioeeononnc status. This study will offer eleai evidenee that 
proficiency with hmgua^e, as the schools and society view it', ac- 
cornpauies reasoual)le affluence. The subjects in this study who 
are impoverished in a socioeconomic sense did not perform well 
in language. They represent all groups in ethnic terms, Anglo as 
well as black, Ch/cano, and Asiatic. Social inequit)', not ethnic 
background, accounts for the fact that a larger number of minority 
children classify as low in socioeconomic status and do not, in this 
study, I'peasure hi^h in language^ proficiency. Minority subjects 
who came from securely affluent home backgrounds did not show 
up in the low pr()RiJency group. The problem -is poverty, not 
ethnic affiliation. 



Table 2 

Kuhlman-Anderson I.Q. Scores 





Median 




\iiu,h Group 


116 


99 to 133 


Hanclom Group 


lUO 


72 to 124 


Low Group 


cS8 * . 


68 to 107 



Ni)k-s; Imm* most stihjftts. [Urn- wvvr ;ivail;il>lf cilhtT two. ihrt-f, or Inur separate 
Kiihlnjini-AndtM-soii 1.9. scoros. The mean was first ealeulated ihT vacli subject l)e- 
ifore the inethar^ scores were tleteniiiiietl for the ^roup. 

Note thiit the jnethau for ll»e Haiuloin group iell at exactly 100. an adclithnial con-' 
firniation of the valitlity of the select irit^ process. The I.Q. scores also supported iho 
validity of the WatLs vocahidary test of JOO items given in tlie kindergarten for 
purposes of .selecting the sample. 



CHAPTER ¥'OUR . 
RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 



Basic Measures 

Up to this point, we have descrihed the purposes and methods 
used in this research. Now we will turn to the results, first treating 
hasic measures such as words per communication unit. Then we 
will report the study of dependent clauses, the index of syntacticixl 
claboratioji, the analysis of grammatical transformations, ancl the 
studv of verh.s. 

We would like to remind the reader diat we used three groups, 
each comprising 35 suhjects, drawn from the 211 subjects for 
whom we .have data spanning all thirteen years ot the longitudmal, 
study: High Language Proficiency Group, Low Language Pro i- 
ciency Group, and a Random Group, selected from all 211 sub- 

■''^Those 3.5 in the High group were, out of 211 subjects, the most 
effective users of language as viewed by all- their teachers from 
kindergarten through grade twelve. Similarly, those 35 in the Low 
•group were the least effective users of language over a penod ot 
thirteen vears. Ratings of at least seven elementary teachers plus 
six or more secondary English teachers were averaged to deter- 
mine these groups, thus ironing oiit any idiosyncratic teacher 
judgment. It seems important to note thatithe differences between 
these groups are consistent for all language features measured in 
this research. For instance the High, group is high and the LoW 
group in low \n all these attributes: ^ 

• average number of words per communication unit 

• syntactical elaboration of subject and predicate 

• number of grammatical transformatmns (especially multiple- 
base deletion transformations) " 

• proportion of mazes to total speech i 

• reading iibility u . ^ 

• writing ability 

• height and riftige of vocabulary! 
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• scores on listening tests^ , ^ 

• use of connectors (unless, although\ etc.) 

' •use of tentativene4)S: supposition, hypotheses, conditional 
statements (the Low Group is more inflexible, dogmatic, unwil- 
ling or unable to entertain nuances or anibiguitv'.)^ 

• number of dependent clauses 

• use of adjectival clauses 

The stabibty and c(jnsistency of these two groups on so many fea- 
tures of language is persuasive evidence that the Teachers' Rating 
does actually sort out the extremes in hmguage proficiency. 

For a third group of 35, to represent the total 211 subjects, we 
used a tabic of random nunibers'iind drew whoever foil into die 
re(|uirements of diat technique. Orf all the measures this Random 
group falls neady between the High and Low groups. 

Fluency with oral. language , 

FJ|j;ency with oral language generally connotes .a readiness to 
egress oneself coml)ined with a smooth, easy flow of words, as 
Ireciuently exemplified in the language of skilled public speakers. 
In the language of children, however, one cannot expect to And 
the same degree of proficiency. Even- at the high school level, 
children obviously lack the polish and rhetorical skill of the 
trained public speaker; in examining their' language one must 
searcb for less polished indications of their fluency, for evidence 
pertaining to their volume of language, length of communication 
units, and freedom from any language tangles. Three meiisures^ in 

»this research bear upon this feature of nuency: the average 
number of words per communication unit^ the number of words in 

MUazes as a percent of total words, and the syntactical expansion of 
simple sul)ject and predicate. 

Average mmi^er of words per communication uniil-^ral Ian- 

A high average number of words per conmumication unit could 
simply Le the result of verbosity — an increased use of language 
without any significant increase in meaningful communication. In 
this research, however, this has not proved to be the case. Almost 
without exception, a high average number of words per unit is 
accompanied by a high teachers rating on language skill, by a 
more effective use of phrases and clauses, and by the increased 
use of other foiTU.sof elaboration contiibuting to clear and mean- 
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injrful communication. For this reason the average 
words per communication unit has proved to he <)no ^j- ^^*^ht^^^^jj;t 
crucial measures ()f Huency dcveh)ped during the ^'Ov^.^^^e J 
investiiration. . ^• 



The data. For each group llie data 'on average """^'^«iv ' 
per coniniunication unit indicate a relatively steady i, 1 \ 
gression. (See Table 3 and Figure I.) The lines (Mi tb^, ^^rcU jf. 
Figure 1 do not cross or even come close to crossing, Hu^fwp 
twelve the High group, exhibits virtually the same ^, Ui fc^^ 
superiorit\' it showed in grade one. Thus, from t"^^ sti^j.^gr^ . a* 
obtaining a simple, straightforxvard) method t()-in'^:»'^»re ^\^'^^\ (0^ 
of fli^ency v^uth language, the average number ^^ordj; ^ "''^off'' 
mui/ication unit appears to be an e.xcepHonally .cl^^.f^er 
that the Low' group does not even reach the Hig'H Sr^^^'f (-jrf*^' 
grade level until the Low group is in the fifth gr""^. t> s 

Sfagcv and velocitij. In average number of words p^r ^ „j' 
cation unit, stages of growth are most, dearly discei-,n^^ ^niiij 
Random group. Virtually without exception, a year of e ii ^ 
followed bv a plateau and then by another year of fr^^^os^^^e^ 
Figure 1). Thus, the pattern for the Random g'^^^'P (t^^"' z^;^' 
suiyect) appears to be one of a high velocity of growth (-^A tijl , i^V 
. a consolidation; this is not typical of the High or Losv g^I.'Jl'J^.nt'' 
grade eight. , . 

Relative groioth. The relative growth of the thve^. . J*'' 

shown in Tabic 3. For this computation, we have us^;^^roHlj^^ir)' 
dom group at grade. twelve as 100% and bavc caici,!,^ the 
same manner as the cost of living index or sim' '"di^,;*^! Ue^^ 
data are most ViUuable in that they enable one to, see p^?"^' 
centa^e compari.sons among the groups. _ ^^'^ 

. Prediction -and crucial characteristics. Since this j.^^ u 
longitudinal, it is sinudtaneously descriptive and pvt.^,s.e:ir Ji 
■ other words, we know in advance exactly bow a cro.sj; "^fj^^, 0 
subjects did in fact perform throughout a twelve-year j^ -^ect> 
from the accumulated data we can dien predict'lio%v j.>rioC - ^jp-, 
jects in other urban areas will perform in a similar sit^.^^^ila - 

The most crucial characteristic pertaining to ayerag^, »on. 
unit is- the huge difference in ability e.xhibited by th^, ^'of^ 
difference which does not appear remarkable »ro,n ^jSroUJ 
presentation luit which becomes more obvious ii\ o<^^ 
^examines the statistical data in Table 3. In grade one, f,,^^<^']^p]^'- 
the High grouprhas an average ot ^vords per coi^^ exii ^^7" 
unit; this level of achieve.nei>t-.is-H^x,t reached by the t "ycji^P 
until gmdvjwe. Similarly, the High group has an aver^^J^^W 
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Fig. 1. Average num^'er of words per conimiinicution unit — oral language . 
(mean). ' ' " ^ 

words per unit in grade six, while this is not equaled by the Lo\y 
group until grade eleven or twelve. Large divergt?nces between 
the High and Random or the Random and Low groups are also 
obvious. Therefore, as a generalization we may state that a High 
subject is approximately four or five years ahead of 41 Low subject 
and between one and three years ahead of a Random (typical) sub- 
ject. . ' . 
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Words.in mazes as a percentage of total u)ords~oral langudS^ 
. Given as a percentage of total spoken words, the numbed" of 
words in mazits is actually a simple and straightforward devic^^^ 
measuring the subjects* repetitions and language tangles. ^^^^ 
example, if a subject had 450 words in communication units 
50 words in mazes, for a total of 500 words, the ratio would be 
50:500, or 10% of all oral communications. 

The first feature apparent ffom the datans that the High g^'^^P 
consistently shows the smallest degree of niaze behavior, with the 
Random and Low groups proportionately higher (see: Table 4 ^^pd 
Figure 2). Also of interest— and this is especially true for the 1^^^ 
group although it also pertains to the High and Random gw^P^^ 
is the fact that erratic upward and ^downwturd fluctuations oc^^^^ 
during the middle years of schooling (approximately grades ^^^^ 
through nine or ten). A less obvious feature of the data-^^^^ 
perhaps the most crucial of all— is that all groups end in g^ade 
twelve with virtually the identical percentages with which ^^^y 
began in grade one. In other words, all subjects n^.^intiin their 
initial proportion of maze words td total words despite the f^^^ 
that increasing, chronological age produces an increasing 
plexity in their language. Could hesitation in language be a d^^P 
part of an individuaKs personality rather than an external feature 
amenable to education and development? 



table 4 

Miize Words as a Percentage of Total VVords^Oral X^anguag^ 



Grade 


Hif^h Group 


Random Group 


_J^^w_Gro^ 


1 


7.61 


7.46 - 


. 9.04 


2 


6.21 


8:03 


8.31 


3 


4.71 


6.39 


7.98 


4 


• 6.39 


.^^^ . 


11.06 


5 


6.41 


^ 7.53 


9.P4 


6 


• 6.98- 


8.29. 


^ 10.33 


7 


5.82 


' 7.76 


11.08 


8 


^ 6.08 


8.12 


' 9.30 


9 


5.31 


*7.29 


10.18 


' 10 


7.45 


7.40 


7.51 


11 


' 7.32 


7:04 


-9.01 


12 


7.25 


7.04 


9.19 ^ 
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Fig. 2. Miize words as a perct-ntage of* total words — oral language. 

Average number of words per maze — oral language 

The average number of words per maze is the subject's totiil 
number o! maze words divided by the total number of mazes. For 
example, a totiil 6f ten mazes and twenty maze words would pro- • 
duce an average of 2,00 words per maze. 

This particular; measure has a tendency to understate the Low 
group's diffieulties in overcoming these obstacles to fluency 
(mazes) since the Low group uses a lower number of words per 
communication unit than either the High or Random group. From 
a pure'y logical standpoint, one would expect the probability of 
becoming tangled in language to be disproportionately low if a 
subject uses communication units of relatively short length. This 
measure is of interest because it emphasizes the fact that the High 
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group consistently has a lower average number of words per maze 
than the Low group while simultaneously using a higher average 
number of words per communication unit (see Table 5 and Figure 
3). 

Tables 



Average Number of Words Per Maze — Oral Language 

(mean) 



Grade 


Hi^li Group 


Random Group 


Low Group 


I 

2 
3 
4 


1.94 
1.89 
1.S8 
1.97 


2.09 
1.89 
1.85 
2.06 


1.81 
1.90 
1.98 
1.99 


5 
6 

8 


1.93 
2.15 
1.90 
1.96 ' 


2.09 
2.21 
2.06 * 
2.01 


2.07 
2.16 
. 2.17 
2.11 


9 
10 
11 
12 


1.78 
1.85 
1.94 
. 1.77 


1.98 
1.92 
1.97 
1.99 


2.18 
1.92 
1.97 
2.24 



Proficiency with Written Language 

The findings on written hmguage are based upon compositions 
obtained in the spring of each school year, grades three through 
twelve. To facilitate comparisons between the subjects* oral and 
written hmguage, the findings will be presented side-by-side 
rather than in separate chapters."* 

Average Number of Words per Communication Unit—Writtdn 
Language » /C. 

In written h\nguage,,the average number of words per^Com- 
misnifation unit does not parallel the smooth development iDattem 
found' in oral language. (Compare Table 6 and Figure 4 with>Table 
3 and Figure I). For all groups the writing curves are more erratic 
in the graphic presentation; large upward trends are generally fol- 
lowed by what apparently is not merely consolidation of growth 
but rather a downward shift. Our Random group is always slightly 
below the. scopes presented in the researdi of Hunt and O'Don- 
nell, whose subjects present scores similar to our High group.^ 

■ 43 ' • 
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Fig. 3. Average number of words per maze— oral language (mpan). 
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Despite the relatively erratic pattem.s on the graph, the High 
group is still obviously superior to the Low groiip by roughly the 
same margin found in oral language. All three groups show rapid 
growth in writing from grades nine to ten, but only the High and 
Random groups show another velocity surge from eleven to 
twelye. They are the ones who are anticipating a college educa- 
tion. Thus we can predict with relative assurance that on written 
language as well as on oral language a High subject will be ap- 
proximately four or five years ahead of a Low subject in this aspect 
oif language development. Again, the Random (typical) subject 
falls between the High and Low groups, and the curves do not 
cross except for what is apparently a minor quirk at grade eleven.® 
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5 6 7 . 8 9 10 II. 12 

Grade . 



Fij^'. 4. Average number of words per comnuinieiition unit— written, liin- 
guage (mean). 

Comparison of Oral and Written Language 

One iiiformative comparison arises by placing data on the oral 
and written average number of words per communication unit 
side-by-side on the same table (see Table 7). From this compari- 
son, the reader can see that from grades one through seven the 
oral average words t)er unit tends to be slightly higher than the 
written average. In grades seven thi^ough nine a rapprochement 
seems to be occurring, and in gradess ten through twelve longer 
units occur in writing. 
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Table? 

Average Number of Words Per Communication Unit- 
Comparison of Orallmd Written Langiijige 
(mean) 



Grade 


Hi^h Group 


Raiidpni Group 


Low Group 


Oral 


Written 


Oral 


Written 


Oral 


\Witten 


1 


7.91 




6.88 




5.91 • 




2 


8.10 




7.56 




6.65 




3 


8.38 


7.68 


7.62 


7.60 - 


7.08 , 


5.65 


4 


9.28 


8.83 


9.00 


8.02 


7.55 


6.01 


5 


9.59 


9.52 


8.82 


8.76 


7.90 


6.29 


6 , 


10.32 


10.23 


9.82 


9.04 


8.57 


6.91 


7 


11.14 


10.83 


9.75 


8.94 


9.01 


7.52 


8 


11.59 


11.24 


10.71 


10.37 


•9,52 


9.49 


9 


1 1 .79 


11.09 


10.96 


10.05 


9.26 


8.78 


10 


12.3^1 


12.59 


10.68 


11.79 


9.41 


11.03 


11 


13.00 


11.82 


11.17 


10.69 


10.18 


11.21 


12 


12.84 


14.06 


11.70 


13.27 


^ 10.65 


11.24 



The most proniinent Feature, however, is that the oral and writ- 
ten averages are similar For any given group in any given year. In 
other..wortls, in reFerence to average number of word.s per com- 
munication unit, the subjects tend to speak and write in units of 
virtually the .same average length. 



Special Study of Dependent Clauses 

Whenever teachers discuss syntactic growth, they encounter 
di.sagreement concerning the .significance of dependent clauses.- 
Certainly it is true that sentence complexity is not necessarily a 
virtue;, multiple embeddings can obfu.scate rather than illuminate 
meanings. On the other hand, research has established by now the 
fact that elaboration and complexity of synttix are clearly measures 
of development in oral and written language. 

Disagreement on this matter could be resolved by an awareness 
that both sides of the question have validity, diat die resolution of 
the disagreement lie.s in a reconciliation of opposing views. Dur- 
ing his lifetime, Francis Christensen took the position that depen- 
dent clauses are often a sign of bad style; he objected to the re- 
search of Kellogg Hunt and John iMellon, who showed dependent 
clauses tallying with more mature writing. The resolution of this 
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controversy is persuasively staled by James MoffettJ He agrees 
that complicated sentences can make for awful writing, but he also 
believes the dynamics of language growth clearly indicate that 
"children's sentences must grow rank before they can be 
trimmed.'' He sees the need for children to discover, through 
speaking and writing, the syntactical strategies "that answer the 
felt needs of their maturing thought, their exchanges in conversa- 
tion, and their efforts to fit what they write to what they have to 
say. There is good reason to believjs that the final answer to lin- . 
guistic elaboration lies beyond language, in general cognitive de- 
velopment, and that intellectual stinriulation is far more likely to 
accelerate syntactic growth than grammar knowledge." 

In this research, we have, among other approaches, compared" 
the three groups on the basis of their dependent clauses. Such 
clauses are obviously an important element in elaborated usage. 

Average Number of Dependent Clauses per Communication 
Unit— Oral Language 

For oral language the data on average number of dependent 
clauses per communication unit indicate among the groups an 
even more striking disparity than found on previous measures. 
(See Table 8 and Figure 5.) If one examines the relative growth 
calculations, it can be seen that the High group reaches the 63% 
level in grade four, whereas the Low group does not achieve this 
level^until grade eleven.^ One interesting phenomenon is the 
spurt of growth exhibited by the Low group in grade twelve; eyen 
so, at the conclusion of high school the Low group tends to be 
approximately five years behind the High group. Again, the Ran- 
dom subject falls between the High and Low groups, generally 
several years ahead of the Low group and several years behind the 
High group. 

Another interesting facet of the data is that the Low group 
moves from 20% at grade one to 79% at grade twelve, representing 
i\ four-fold .increase, whereas the High group's movement from 
41% to 115% indicates only a three-fold increase. The Low group 
does in fact exhibit subsKintial growth — a growth which, purely in 
percentage terms, is rather striking. Thus one may hypothesize 
that the Low group's fundamental problem with syntax may arise 
from low socioeconomic status and a different early language en- 
vironment. , 
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High group 
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Fig. 5. Average number of dependent clauses per communication 
unit — oral language (mean). 



Average Number of Dependent Clauses per Communication 
Unit — Written Language 

In written language the data on average number of dependent 
clauses per communication unit for all three groups are considera- 
bly more alike after elementary school than any of the measures 
presented previously. (See Table. 9 and Figure 6.) In grades four 
through eight the High group evidences an obvious superiority 
over both the Low and Random groups. But in grade nine the pat- 
tern grows less clear; and in grades ten and eleven, the Low 
group, despite beginning at a low level,"^has rapidly fqrged ahead 
and for one year catches up to the High and Random groups. 

However, when 'one reads the actual compositions, the quality 
of writing produced by the Low group is obvjoitsLy-weak in com- 
parison to that of the High or Random groups— not only because of 
poor spelling, punctuation, and usage but more especially because 
of a general lack of coherence and organization of content.® Also, 
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superior writers often prefer a tighter way to coil their thoughts 
than dependent clauses permit For example: 

Dependent Clause: After he had finished the crossword puzzle, 
he went to bed. . / 

Tighter: Having finished the crossword puzzle, ne went to bed. 

Thus, to reach a valid conclusion one must look beyond the statis- 
.tical data on dependent clauses. 
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F'lyf. 6. Average number of dependent clauses per comm.unication 
unit — written language (mean). . . ; 



Words in Dependent Clauses as a Percentage of Words iti Com- 
munication Unitsr-Oral Language 

One further method of e.xarrfining the dependent clause is to 
calculate the number of words used in dependent clauses as a 
percentage of the nurriber of words used in communiciition units. 
In this way it is possible^o ascertain the growtK of the dependent 
clause portion of the unit (parallel to our method of determining 
the growth in the overall length of the unit).^** 

The first obvious feature ofxthe data is that each group exhibits a 
steady ypward trend, indicating that with increasing chronological 
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age all subjects devot^ an increasing proportion of their spoken 
language to the diependent clause portion of their coratnunication 
units. (See Table lO and Figure 7.) As the reader will note, be- 
tween grades one and eight the subjects go through several stages 
which may be considered' pauses or consolidation?: before achiev- 
ing further growth. 

Also of considerably interest is the fact that the High group 
exhibits approximately the same degree of superiority on this oral 
measure as it has on leverage number of words per total comrnuni- 
cation unit, remaining approximately four years above the Low 
group and two years ?ibove the Random group- In addition, the 
lines on the graph n^ver cross, and there exists about the' same 
degree of difference airtiong the groups at grade twelve aS at grade 
one. 
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Words in Dependent Clauses as a Percentage of Words in Com- 
munication Units — Written Language 

In written language the datii on words in dependent clauses as a 
percentage 6f words Jn communication units contain the same 
peculiarities the investigator indicated previously in reference to 
the average nurnber of written dependent clauses per unit. The 
data seem to discriminn j clearly among the groups until grade 
nine, but following that ear there is a criss-cross phenomenon on 
the graphs and an obvious catching-up process by the Low group. 
(See Table 11 and Figure 8.) ^ 

However, an examination of^ the written protocols shows the 
quality of the High group's compositions to be notably superior to 
that of thf Low group in grades eight through twelve. Therefore, 
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Fig. 8. Words in dependent clau.se.s* as a percentage of words in com- 
munication units — written languat^e. / 
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despite the statistiqdl data, which deals only with the dependent 
chaise and not all important features ol* wiitten syntax and lan- 
guage strategy, we can not conchide that the Low group has 
caught up to the High group. VVliat, then, is happening? The ex- 
planation is that'dependent clauses are not the only or necessarily 
always the best syntactic strategy for subordinating elements of 
thought. More sophisticated strategies include the following: ap- 
positives; nominative absolutes; noun, verb, and adjective clusters 
in cuiiHiIative .sentences; gennids, participles, and infinitives — 
simple or expanded. The Low group* uses dependent clauses ex- 
cessively in high school. 
\ The mathematics underlying Figure 8, dierefore, are based 
upon a count in which the more mature syntactical strategies are 
not included. Thus, the sequence of events Tor written language is 
that in grades eight through twelve the High group uses a more 
sophisticated style in lieu- of dependent clauses, making it appear 
as if the Low group is closing the earlier gap between the 
group.s — as indeed it is, so far din dependent clauses are concerned. 
Later in this monograph data'jwill be presented on a weighted 
index of elaboration which iilcludes other structures as well as 
dependent clauses; lor this measure of written language, the High 
group demonstrates a consistent.supcriority over the Random and 
Low groups. 

Proportion of Noun, Adjectival^ and Adverbial Clauses— Oral 
Lanf^uagc 

, To determine whether or not the groups exhibit any shjft in the 
kinds of dependent clauses they use, each dependent clause was 
categori/.ed as noun, adjective, or adverb; their incidence was 
then tallied and converted to a percentage to show the proportions 
of ncnm, adjectivaL and adverbial clauses actually aised by the 
High, Low, and Random groups. (See Table 12 and Figure 9. Fig- 
ure 9 shows data on Random group only; the Random group, typi- 
cal of the subjects as a whole, should be of mo.st use to curriculum 
makers.) Of the three kinds of clauses, adjectival clauses are the 
most interesting. Whether or not the adjectival clause is a later 
development in hmguage than the use ol* either noun or adverbial 
clauses has been discussed by other researchers.^^ 
. For oral language, our findings ,on proportions of dependent 
'clauscs show the adjectival clause to be an important development 
for the High group (rising from approximately 22% in the early 
.years to 33% in the later years), in die Low and Random groups,. 
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Fig. 9. Proportion of noun, adjectival, and adverbial clauses — Random 
group, oral language. . '' 
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however, the subjects show some yearly fluctuations on this mea- 
sure, but at the end of the high school years they use virtually the 
identical percentage of adjectival chiuses they used in grade one. 
Thus the evidence seems clear that an exceptional speaker (High) 
will use a progressively greater percentage of adjectival clauses in 
. oral hihguage, whereas the nonproficient speaker (Low) or average 
speaker (Random) will show no such percentage increase in the 
use of adjectival chiuses. - . . 

Proportion of Noun, Adjectival and Adverbial Clauses — Written 
Language 

For written hingua^* the proportions of noun, adjectival, and 
adverbial clauses are less well defined than for oral language (see 
Table 13). In the case of written adjectival clauses, all grpups tend 
to use an increasing proportion from grades five through twelve, 
although the notable feature is that the Low group in grades elev- 
en and tvyelve uses a higher percentage of adjectival clauses than 
either the High or Random group. Once again we note the High 
group's dexterity in subordination strategy, rephicing dependent 
chuises with a repertoire of more effective^ word chisters. 

It is importiint to note here that Hunt's careful research on chil- 
dren's writing shows the adjective dependent clause increasing 
steadily from the earliest grades to the hitest, and among skilled 
adult writers the adjective clause is still more frequent than it is 
with students finishing high school. In our own research, we are 
especially interested in the fact that the High group excels in in- 
cidence of written adjectival dependent clauses until grade ten. At 
that point the Low group begins to manifest what the High group 
has exemplified throughout the early grades^ and the High group, 
if one inspects its written compositions, transfers its emphases to 
adjectival participial phrases and other more sophisticated solu- 
tions. 

Relative Growth and Velocity cjNoun, Adjectival^ and Adverbial 
Claufies^ — Oral Language r 

In Table 8 the average number of dependent clauses per oras 
communication unit i^kHows a substantial growth in t! e use of de- 
pendent clauies by all three groups. The relative growth fates on 
this date (as distinguished from velocity) have been calculated for 
noun, adjectival, and adverbial C'lauses, as have the year-to-year 
velocities on these sanrie dabi. (See Tables 14 and 15 and Figures 
10, II, and 12.)i2 
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Fig. 10. Reliitivc growth nite of noun cliuises — oral language; Randoni 
group iit grade twelve equals 100 percent. 

In examining the growth data, the mo.st striking feature is the 
High group's huge growth in using adjectiml clau.ses orally (35% 
in grade one to 154% in grade twelve). 

Stages of growth are seen most clearly in the year-to-year veloci- 
ties calculated for each group (see Table 15). This computation Is 
simply a subtraction showing the difference between the growth 
rates of* any group from one year to the next. For example, the 
High group's noun clauses for grade two (47.03) minus grade one 
(38.34) equals 8.69, which is the velocity between grades one and 
two. From this calculation, one can see that the. High group's 
growth in adjectival clauses is centered mainly in junior high 
school, grades 7, 8, and 9. The reader is invited to make other 
visual comparisons of the velocity figures, such as grade eight, a 
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Fig. 11. Relative growth rate of adjectival clauses — oral language; Ran- 
dom group at grade twelve equals 100 percent. \ 

year in which all groups show a large increase in the use of adjec- 
tive clauses, or grade twelve, the year of the 'Low group's large 
increase in rtrfuerfcffl/ clauses. 

Functions of Noun Clauses — Oral Language 

In previous data on the lise of dependent clauses, the High 
group showed an obvious superiority over both the Random and 
Low groups, indicating that in oral language, the High group's de- 
velopment is approximately two years above the Random group 
and four to. five years above the Low group. 




0 i » III I i Uj L J 1 J 

I; 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9' 10 II 12 

" . Grade ^ 

Fig. 12. Relative growth rate oi' aclverbial clauses|— oral language; Ran- 
dom group ;it grade twelve equals 100 percent. 

In the present analy.sis our purpose is to focus on the functions 
of noun clauses, keeping total noun clauses per group per year 
equal to 100%^' in order to discover whether or not any group 
exhibits substantial shifts in frequency of use of the various func- 
tions. of noun clauses. (For example, at grade five, the High group 
uses noun clauses in these proportions: 69.52% as direct object, , 
19.25% as, predicate nominative, 11.23% in other uses; or 100% 
altogether.) We are asking these questions: — . i ■ / 

1. With ihcreasingchronological age, does the High group use a 
greater proportion of noun clauses as subjects or appositiv^s than 
either the Low or Random group? Subjects and appositives would 
seem to represent rribre unu.sual strategies of syntax. 
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2. DoesAhe Low group concentrate almost exclusively on the 
simple an^ easy use of noun clauses as direct objects, thus show- 
ing, as Lawton found, a more restricted repertoire oi noun clause 
functipns than either the High or Random group? 

3. Are/ there obvipus differences, with the High group at one 
extreme^ the. Low group at the opposite extreme, and the Random 
group ip the center? 

The most obvious feature of the data is that, in oral language, all 
groups tend to concentrate their usage of noun clauses in either 
direct objects or predicate nominatives. However, if one examines 
all other types of noun clauses, it becomes clear that an increase in 
chronological age does in fact cause all three groups to shift some 
usage to the less common categories of noun clauses, with pro- 
nounced surges in this direction occurring at grades seven, nine, 
and eleven. No one uses noun clauses very often ^as subjects or 
appositives, but in writing the High group does use these more 
frequently than the Low group. 

A less apparent feature of the data — although undoubtedly the 
most important— is that when one examines the other categories of 
noun clauses, no group exhibits any remarkable shifts or trends 
clearly distinguishing it from any other group. If one were to 
graph the various pieces of data, one would notice similar upward ' 
trends for all groups in categories such as object of preposition or^ 
object of infinitive. Only the Low group demonstrates a fairly con- 
si.stent superiority iii the use of noun clauses as direct objects, an 
easy,. common, and early function identified by Lawton. 

Functions of Noun Clauses— Written Language 

The analysis of noun clauses in the subjects' written language is 
identical in. all respects to that of oral language. In many respects 
the conclusions are virtually identical, except that for all groups 
the upward spurt in the use of all other noun clauses occurs at 
grade eight in written 'language rather than at grade seven as in 
oral language. Our research, both jn oral and in written language, 
tallies with the research- of Lawton in Great Britain. Lawton, using 
writinj^ for his evidence, found ^noun clauses used as objects ve^^ 
common and learned early in life, but noun clauses used as 
nominals — as subjects and appositives — were later N^nd less fre- 
quent developments.^^ 

In writing, the High and Random groups use a greater propor- 
tion of the less common functions of the noun clause than does the 
Low group. This difference indicates a tendency for the High and 
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.Random groups to use a greater proportion of noun clauses as ap- 
positives, objects of prepositions, objects of adjectives, and objects . 
of participles thaiV does tbe Low group. Altogether^ the findings 
appear hirgely uncertain rather than indicating positive differ- 
ences. The research of Hunt, the Peabody Group, and Batenian 
and Zidonis should be read for further evidence on written hm- 
guage.^4 ' 

Types of Adverbial Clauses-^Oral Uinguage ^ 

Adverbial chuises have been 'analyzed in the same manner as 
noun.chiuses; keeping total adverbial chiuses per group per year 
equal to 100% tacihtates detection of anV substantial shifts in their 
use. Time and ccnise ar6 the two tvpes of adverbial chiuses used 
fiiost freciu'ently by every.group, accounting for approximately 75% 
of all adverbial chiuses. However, when looking at all other func- 
tions of adved)ial clailses, we<find a different tren'd than we found 
for noun chuises. VVith aclverbial chiuses there is no specific grade 
in which the percent figures indicate a sudden upward surge. In-, 
.stead, the percentages are rehitively stable; approximately 'the 
same proportions appear in the early years as in the later years, 
with only grades eleven and twelve showing marked upward 
movement. However, the percentages for the. High group tend to 
be higher in the less-common adverbial clauses of consequence 
and concession. 

Types of Adverbial Clauses— Written Language , ' 

Adverbial clauses in written language were analyzed in the 
same manner as those in oral language, with totttl adverbial 
'clauses of all types per group per year equalling 100%. Again, as 
in oral language; the predominant type of adverbial clauses in 
written language are clauses oi'time and cause. However, the use 
of all other types of adverbial clauses fluctuated much more errati- 
cally than in oral-language. If the nature of the composition topic 
is such that time and cause are dominant. features, this characteris- 
tic in. turn precipitates high percentages in those categories, 
whereas if the nature of the composition topic is more reflective, 
one can expect' higher percentages in- other categories. This cor- 
responds to the findings of Hunt who reports: "Movable adverb 
clauses do seem to increase with maturity hi the very early grades, 
but the ceiling is reached eady, and After the middle grades the 
frequency of them tells more about the mode of discourse and sub-. 
^ about maturitv/*^^ 
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Other than clauses o( time or cause, adverbial clauses of condi- 
tion are those most commonly used by all group's in speech and 
writing. Over the period of grades four through twelve the High 
group does employ more clauses of concesstoriy both in speech 
and writing. There are no obvious differences with respect to 
clauses of purpose, manner, and p/ace. 

We were intereste'd in all these matters of dependent clauses 
because LaBrant's research on written language showed the 
number of dependent clauses increased witlr.students' age, as did 
complexity and clarity of thought.^'' LaBrant also found the lejtst- 
used dependent clauses to be noun clauses and adverbial claus^es 
of condition, concession, place, purpose, result, and comparison, 
all constituting at each mental age less Jhan 6% of the total clauses 
written. Wherein^do the results of this research agree or disagree 
with LaBrant? Noun clauses used as subjects or appositives prove, 
to be rare, but used as objects and predicate .nominatives, they are 
frequently employed by all subjects. Adverbial clauses of con- 
sequence Sitid concession are used more frequently by the High 
group in speaking, and in writing this group uses clauses of con- 
tession more frequently. In adverbial clauses of concession, the 
meaning or thought is in some way opposed to the main statement 
but not in contradiction to it; usually- the dependent adverbial- 
clause of concession begins with though or although. Logically 
this appears be a complicated balancing of relationships and may 
accompany superior sibility to put thoughts into words. 

We conclude that ^e topic of any writing or speaking shifts the 
frequency of dependent clause functions. However, clauses re- 
quiring rigorous attention to relationships will appear less fre- 
quentl> in all language and will be employed more often by those 
\\ho are skilled in expression. ' 

Index of Elaboration 

Iri this research, elaboration is the use of all strategies by whicH 
communication units are expanded beyond simple one-word sub- 
jects and predicates. We are interested in modification and coor- 
dination, not only through dependent clauses but also through ad- 
jectives, adverbs, prepositional phrases, infinitives, appositives, 
gerunds, and all other means of expansion. 

. Elaboration Index— Oral Language 

For all three groups, the average number of spoken elabovation 
points per comonunication unit moves steadily upward. In the 
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Random and Low groups, grades eight through ten, we find 
plateaus indicating consplidatiorj phases before further growth. 
(See Table 16 and Figure 13.) Jusb as on other language measures, 
the High group is approximately four years in advance of the Low 
group and ^vo years ahead of the Random group. For examplej the 
High group achieves 53% of its growth by grade one whereas the 
Low group arrives at the fifth grade before such an achievement.- 

What is of the greatest significance, however, is the evidence 
that this elaboration index for or?jl language reveals almost identi- 
cal results as the measure of average number of \yords per com- 
munication unit and does so for all three groups. The reader 
should compare Figure 1 with Fjigure 13; the graphs for the two 
measures are almost identical. One of our analysts, reflecting on 
the amount of time she had spent tallying elaboration units, re- 
flected on whether or not the additional elaboration analysis had 
been justified. We very much believe that it was justified, for now 
we feel secure in using the simpler and easier count of average 
number of words per communication unit. Schools wishing to as- 
certain language growth can by-pass the time-consurriing elabora- 
tion analysis, and many aspects of research can rely upon the sim- 
pler count, now that we have validated it. To be sure there will be 
other times when the analysis of elaboration will be desired, but 
for most purposes ihe simpler coufit will be all that is necessary.^® 

In year-to-year velocity of growth, the High gro|up exhibited a 
strong upward shiftjn grades six and^ s^^^ all groups demon- 
strated such a. shift in grade eleven. Another interesting way to 
examine the data is to view each group individually, noting that 
large upward shifts are typically -followed by either retrencnment 
or a substantially lessened amount of growth in a subsequent year 
(see Figure 13). This is especially true of the Random group. 

Elaboration Index — Written Language 

For written language the average number of elaboration points 
per communication unit ihdica|es thiat the High groiip/ demon- 
strates the same degree of superiority over the Low and/ Random 
groups as in oral language. They remain approximately four years . 
above the Low group and two years above the Random group. For 
example, the High group's average of 4.12 in grade four is not 
exceeded by the Low group until grade eight; more importantly, 
the superiority of the High gro^up is consistent from gradejbur 
through grade twelve.l(See Tablje 17 and Figure 14.) 1 

Here we would like to stressjthat this superiority of the High 
group is particularly worthy of note because this consistency was 
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13. Weighted inde.\ of elaboration — oral language. 
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not found when we examined only dependent clauses in the sub- 
jects* writing. In other words, the elaboration index indicates that 
the High group shows an obvious superiority when ALL elabo- 
rated structures are considered whereas such a superiority -does 
not exist (on' written language during the high school years) if one 
ignores other elaborated structures and concentrates exclusively 
on dependent clauses. 

The greatest velocity of growth for the High group occurs in 
grades six, seven, and eleven. Velocity for the Random group is 
particularly interesting since this group represents all the popula- 
tion in the schools. The Random group made notable advances in 
grades five, eight, ten, and twelve. These surges in writing occur 
one or two years subsequent to similar surges on oral language 
elaboration. All three groups slow up or fall back in grade nine. . 
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Fig. 14. Weighted index of elaboration — written liinguage. 

Comparison of Oral and Written Language 

Several interesting facets of the data may be observed by plac- 
ing the oral and written elaboration averages side-by-side (see 
Table 18). First, the High group, with the exception of grade elev- 
en, demonstrates a consistently higher number of elaboration 
points on written language than on oral language. This slowly be- 
comes the pattern for the Random group, also. Apparently less 
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Table 18 



Average Number of Elaboration Points Per Communication Unit 





High Group 


Random Group 


L6\v Group 


Grade 


Oral 


Written 


Oral 


Written 


Oral 


Written 


1 


3.18 




2.47 




2.05 




2 


3.05 




2.73 




2.43 




3 


3.33 


3.25 . 


. 2.78 


2.43 


2.57 


2.11 


4 


3.96 


\ 4.12 


3.63 


3.29 


2.98 


2.73 


5 


4.14 


4.51 


3.67 


4.08 


3.12 


2.64 


. ' 6 


4.77 


5.06 


4.33 


4.18 


3.46 


3,12 


7 


5.36 


5.62'^ 


4.38 


4.07 


3.94 


3.36 


8 


5.48 


6.22 


4.95, 


- 6.05 


4.24 


4.89 


9 


5.70 


6.41 


5,16 


5.25 


4.16 


4.33 


10 


5.93 


7.15 ' 


5.11 


6.79 


4.22 


5,40 


11 


6.80 


6.38 


5.75 


5.97 


4.92 


. .5.72 


12 


6.92 


8.51 


6.05 


7.84 


5.41. 


6.11 



spontaneous expression — plus more time to reflect on how to ex- 
press oneself— results in more complicated expressions for the 
High group. However, for the Low group, the pattern is slower to 
develop. From grades four through seven, they tend to use more 
elaboration in oral language than in written language, and then go 
through a transition which follows the High group pattern (more 
elaboration in written than in oral language). Apparently, learning 
to write in a way that, uses a large repertoire of syntactical 
strategies develops more slowly for those who lack proficiency in 
oral language. Very plausibly, thiey need to develop and practice 
syntactical complexities in speech before they can use them in 
writing. In the case of the Random group, this development of oral 
elaboration as a preliminary to written elaboration is easy to ob- 
serve by studying the velocity' of both the oral and written data. 

Transformational Analysis 

Six subjects were chosen for the transformational analysis: two 
each (one boy and one girl) from the High, Random, and Low 
groups. Each subject was chosen as typical of his or her group 
(see Table 19). The following analysis reveals the implications we 
found: « 

1. Both in the first three years of elementary school and the last 
three years of high school, the High subjects use more trans- 
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formations than the Random s ibjects and almost twice as 
many transformations as the Low subjects. 
. 2. Typically the boys use more transformations than the girls, 
but this is not true of the Random group in high schools. 
3. Note the results on the multi-base deletion transforms in 
Table 19. We are especially interested in these as examples 
of closely coiling thought into a minimum of speech, an ele- 
gant parsimony:^^ 

All Subjects . Early Years Late Years 

High 71 95 

Random 62 . 74. 

Low 29 50 

Although the Low subjects do progress, tljey are still, during the 
high school years, producing only about half as many multi-base 
deletion transforms as the High subjects. Even more striking is 
evidence that in their hist three years of high school, the subjects 
low in language proficiency were not using as many multi-base 
deletion transforms as the other two groups were using in grades 
one, two, and three. 

Study of Verbs 

From reading scholarly publications dealing with the English 
verb system,^^ we had concluded that complex verb phrases like 
the following would be a mark of proficiency with verbs- 
He will have prepared a notice. 
He had been preparing a notice. 
' I got Kevin to persuade her to ask Jack to change his mind. 
Gail expected to have been waiting for hours. 
By the time he reaches Baton Rouge, he will have been driv- 
ing for three hours. 

As the evidence shows, however, such forms— called catena- 
tives— were seldom used by our subjects, and the groups we 
studied showed no differences on this use of complex verb 
phrases. Perhaps our intervievy situation did not sample this kind 
of language. Strategies to elicit such language could be ingenious- 
ly devised, and it is still our feeling that the differences found 
would be significant. 

Allen's study of verbs used in drama, fiction, and nonfiction 
found, only 4.3% of written verb forms to be such expanded 
verbs.22 Apparently expanded verb forms are not commonly used. 
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Do all native speakers of English have these forms as part of their 
language competence? We still do not know the answer, but the 
problem seems important. 

As we view the matter now, it appears to us that the situations 
we used for speech and writing were not sufficient to elicit com- 
plex verb phrases or unusual tenses of the verb. What is necessary 
for this purpose would be a more ingenious set of questions de- 
signed to force — if the competence exists— the production of these 
(presumably) more sophisticated strategies with verb?. For in- 
stance, Watts devised tests based on expanded verb forms like the 
past perfect and future perfect; 

• Choose the word or words needed to make good sense and cross 
out the others: 

i have had) 

After we ) had had [supper, the fireworks began^ 
(had 

X have had) 

If I ] had had [the money I would have paid vou. 
(had ) 

Watts* test was one in which the pupils read the printed sen- 
tences. For the 1980s a fairer test would elicit responses orally 
with tapes or cassettes. 

From our research we still aren't sure if the management of time 
through verbs is mainly a matter of chronological development or 
requires powers and strategies that not all speakers possess but 
might learn if their attention were focused on the s)<ill. 

F'or the present investigation, using the thirty sequential com- 
munication units for each^subject, we also obtained data on verb 
density and on the proportions of finite and nonfinite verbs out of 
total verbs. 23 

Verb Density — Oral and Written Language 

In this research each individual verb word was counted sep^- 
^rately, For example, if a subject says "I ran," the verb count is 
one; if he or she says "I would have gone," the verb count is 
three. For any given grade, each subject's total verb words were 
tabulated and a calculation made to obtain the measure pf verb' 
words as a percentage of words in communication units J^"^ 

From looking at the data, the reader can see that the findings are 
completely negative (see Table 20). In other words, verb density 
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does not appear to distinguish among the groups, and this is true 
not only for oral language but also for written language. There 
does riot seem to be any growth in verb density nor, is there any 
consistent pattern other than a very slight percentage superiority 
of verb density in written language as compared to oral language. 
However, even this/generalization does not alvi^iys hold true; we 
find, in both oral/and written language, that on the measure of 
verb density the/High group sometimes exceeds the Low group, 
the Low group Sometimes exceeds the High group, and the Ran- 
dom group sometimes exceeds both the High and Low groups. We 
had expected verb density to show a difference between High and 
Low groups but the evidence proves otherwise. I 

Table 20 .L • 



Verb Words as a Percentage of Words in Communication Units 





Oral \ 


Written 




High 


Random 


Low 


High 


Random 


Low 


Grade 


Grouj) 


Grou}) 
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Group 


Group 


Group 
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21.81). 


22.76 


24.12 
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21.81 


22.75 


23.66 
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21.77 


.22.46 


22.57 
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21.7.3 


22.03 


22.29 


24.30 i 


23-80 


21.56 
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21.45 


22.14 


: 22.97 


23:75 . 


23.61- 


.--20.92- 
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20.94 


21.51 . 


-.2^43-' 


— 23:i5 1 


24.79 


19.73 
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21.0! 


21.60 


22.12 


22.45 ^ 


24.67' 


23.92 
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20.00 


21.37. 


21.54"^ 


21.79 . 


22.33 


22.32 
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20.55 


21.03 


22.38 


21.74 


' 22.74 


21.57 


10 


21.05 


23.01 


22.97 


21.44 


23.38 


23.74 


11 


21.60 


22.62 


22.66 


22.06 


24.40 


24.31 


12 


21.11 


21.59 


22.72 


21.86 


^ 22.72 


22.98 



Nonfinite Verbs as a Percentage of Total Verbs — Oral and Written 
"Language" . 

A word of caution: The. reader should have clearly in mind 
exactly what is being measured. In the previous" section, we 
examined total verb words as a percentage of all words in units 
and found that approximately one word in five is a verb word 
(roughly 20% although in some cases it \yas closer to 25%). In the 
present analysis we are concentrating on nonfinite verbs as a per- 
centage of total verbs (not total words in units). Therefore, a figure 
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of 10% would indicate that 10% of the verb words are nonfinite 

and the remaining 90% are finite. j ; | 

Examining the oral data on nonfinite /verbs, the first clear fea- 
ture one notices is that both the High And Low groups exhibit a 
measurable but erratic growth from the early years to the late 
\ years. (See the top portion of Table 21.) However, the growth for 
\both groups is limited to gerunds and infinitives, with relatively^ 
constant percentages for partinples. Ari additional feature of thel 
dat^ is that in the late years the Low group actually tends, to use al 
greater proportion of infinitives than the High group. Infinitives | 
appear to be a common and easy syntactical form of expression. 

Table 21 . 

Nonfinite Verbs as a Percentage of Total Verbs i < 

\ ^ I • 



Oral 



\ 


Participles 


Gerunds 


Infinitives 


Total 




High. 


Low- 


High 


Low 


High 


■ Low 
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' Grade 
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Group 


Group 


Group 


Group 


Group 


Group 
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\ -3.20 


3.05 


0.56 


0.60 


2.56 


1.62 


6.32 


5.27 . 
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\ 3.57 


2.63 


0.50 


0.52 


L55 


1.76 


5.62 


4,91 
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\ 3.31- 


3.72 


0.83 


0,77 


1,76 


2.67 


5.90 


7.16 


10 


\2.^1.- 


-^:05-' 




~1.07 


3.22 


3.83 


6,67 


' 7.95 . 


11 


^.45 


2.83 


2.61 


,2.40 


4.17 


5.03 


9.23 


10.26 


12 




3.01 


3.16 


2.46 


3.66 


5.08 


9.91 


10.55 
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Written 






10 


4.13 


1.36 


3.22 


2.26- 


4.53 


' 2.38 " 


"11.88 


6.00 


'11 


3.57. 


1.63 


2.54 


0.72 


^ 4.52 


4.22 


10.62 


6.5Z 


12 


4.47 


.2.60 


4.14 


2.28 


- 5.08 


3.46 


13.68 


8.33 



In reality, the difference between the High and Low group is 
not particularly \large. (For example, in grade twelve the ^otal 
column indicates^ High - 9.91% and Low = 10.55%.) Therefore,; 
our only conclj.ision"is that on oral language the proportions oP 
nonfinite verbs do not distinguish between those rated high an^ 
those' rated low in uanguage proficiency. ' 

However, when examining u;n^f en language, we. find two nota- 
ble phenomena:.(l) the High group demonstrates an obvious per- 
centage superiority over the Low group; and (2) the oral and writ-i 
ten data ablaially. mo^e in opposite directions, with the High group 
showing substantially more nonfinite verbs in written than in oral 

' " ' ■ I • ■ ^' . ; . ' .' 
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language and the Low group showing substantially more nonfinite 
verbs in oral than in written language. From this observation we 
may conclude that . those rated high in language make a conscious 
effort to use nonfinite verbs in their writing ^whereas those rated 
low in language do not make such a conscious effort. In written, 
language, the Low group does not fully ii^se the nonfinite verbs 
they employ in oral language; their performance does hot reflect 
their competence. 

In the history of the English language, the use of nonfinite ver- 
bal constructions has been increasing for the last five cdhturies. 
They are a way of simplifying, and they are forceful; they help us 
to express-and to subordinate thought effectively and directly. It 
was belieyed, when this study was initiated, that nonfinite verbs 
might be a way of identifying the most proficient users of English 
ainong the subjects in this study. However, all groups use infinir 
tive constructions orally with about comparable frequency. The 
High group shows evidence of using these effective forms more 
frequently only in written composition. 

Nonfinite verbs have apparently become so much a part of the 
people's language that they are easily handled. Because they coil 
expression of thought more tightly, an instinctive preference for 
their use rnay be operating in oral expression. We do not have 
enough evidence, in our study to deal withj the use of participles 
and gerunds. However, one of our doctoral students became in- 
terested in the problem. Comparin'§ low and high socioeconomic 
subjects in grades 6 and 11 on the use of npnfinite verbs. Green 
found no significant differences either in writing or in speaking.^s 

The search !for strategies in which proficient users of language 
handle verbs inore effectively than those not proficient will need 
to ci)ntinue. Aspects of effectiveness with verbs other than verb 
density and the use of nonfinite verbs should' be investigated. 
Perhaps the use of exact and vivid v^rbs, such as strolled across 
the street instead of went across the street^ may be one such area 
for study. ; * 
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CONCLUSIONS 
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-J The research Yeported in this monograph is concerned with the / 
stages, velocity, and relative growth of children's language. The/ 
study uses data obtained /during an intensive, thirteen-year Ion; 
gitudinal study. / " 

This is a. status study, /meant to develop- baselines to show lan- 
guage development. It i^ not a study in which any group is given a 
special tre^atiiient in contrast to some other control group. Jhe re- 
search did not in any Way provide special intervention. The sub- 
jects started in eleven kindergartens and gradually spread out to 
72 public, parochial, and private schools in a lOO-mile radius 
beyond which, if they moved, we reluctandy abandoned them. 
, Their education wa.s t^iat of typical American children in an urban 

area. / / ^ i • ■ r 

The major questions fornifng the purposes and dimensions ot 

the investigation were: ^ ^ 

• What are the differences between those who use language ef- 
fectively and those who do not? * ; 1 

oDoes growth in children's language follow predictable se-^ 
quences? Can sb-:;5es and velocity of language develop nient be 
identified for these subjects? j '^^ 

Differences between Effective and ; 

Less Effective Subjects i ; 

On rating scales used for thirteen years, the 35 subjects who; 
were rated high excelled the 70 t>'pical and low subjects in control 
' of ideas e.xpr^essed. They had an overview, a plan for their talk and 
writing that showed coherence and unity. They spoke not only 
freely, fluently and easily, but also effectively, using a rich jvariety 
of vocabulary.lThey adjusted the pace of their words to their Hs- 
teners, and th^ir inflection or "imparting tone" wdsi adapted both 
to the meaning'of their content and to the needs of their listeners. 
They were, themselves, attentive and creative listeners. j 

The less effective subjects rambled without apparent purpose, I 
seemingly unaware of the needs of the listener. Their vocabulary j 
'^was meager, and ^is listeners they did not focus on relationships or| 
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note how mmn ideas control illushations or subordinate ideas. 
Their writing warv disorganized, and they were painful **decipher- 
ers" rather than ^^-v.ent readers. 

In the elementary school, the meiuhers of the High group were, 
superior in tentativeness or flexibility of e.xpressipn; they avoided, 
the flat dogmatism of the Low group, tlje stark statement without 
possibilit\' of qualification or supposition. They used more subor- 
dination than the Low' group, thus reducing the number of com- 
munication units by combining them in complex fashion. Even so, 
the High group still exceeded the Low group in number of com- 
munication units in oral language. Also, the proficient speakers 
were superior, at a statistically significant level, in smo(^th, fluent 
speiik.ing st\'le as opposed to a hesitant, faltering, and labored style 
of speech. / '• 

.Although all subjects knew and used all the basic structural pat- 
terns of the English sentence, the. High group had a niuch greater 
flexibility and repertoire within the pattern of a sentdnce; that is, 
they had niore ways, to fill slots like the subject, the modifiers, the 
objects. Their usage Was also more conventional than the rest of 
the subjects. u j 

Both in reading and in written composition, the proficient sub- 
jects excelled, and they were superior in using connectors — like 
meanwhiU\ unless— in a test which showed ^their median to be 
almost double that of the'' Low group. This test was further sub- 
stantiated by the findings on the use of adverbial clauses of con- 
cession and condition where the High group excelled again. On 
listening tests, those who were superior with oral language ranked 
highest. It is of special note that those superior in oral language in 
kindergarten and ^mdp a\\cJwJore they learned tg read and xorite 
are the ver\'.ones wjio excel in reading and writing by the lime 
they are in grade six. Our data show a positive relationship of suc- 
cess among the language arts. 

In addition to the ratings by teachers, we have selected certain 
features of language and followed their development in the 
speech and writing of 211 subjects who began as children in kin- 
de>gartc)i and ended as young adult^^-thiiteen years later. We have 
been concerned with eight features. The first tJiree deal with 
fluency in speech and writing; y 

• average number.of words per communicatipn unit 

. expaasion of .subject and predicate (syntactical elaboration) 

. • freedom from hesitations, language tangles, and unnecessary, 
unintended repetitions (mazes) in speaking. 
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The remaining five deal with he use of syntactical strategies: 

• grammatical transforma}:i^ns — especially multiple-base dele- 
tion transformations H] 

• use and length of dep^i Jcnv claifises 

• use of various kinds of dependent clauses 

• use of nonfinite constructions, a more direct and tighter forni 
of coiling thought as compared to dependent clauses 

overb density, e.g., .proportion of verbs in relation to i>^ive: 
words in a communication unit. , - 

Fluency 

Readiness and smoothness of .speech are a part of proficiency 
with oral language, A piirallel fluency appears in the writings c 
such men as Walt Whi'tnum or Vyinston Churchill, poets and leac 
ers wlidse written and oral lang^iiage excels that of the average 
person. Obviously tluency without coherence or veracity can be a 
vice rather than a virtue, hut the ability to find words with which 

to e.xf)ress oneself—and to fiiul i-eadily — is normally one 

mark of success with language- ir.>e indices of fluency are 

more empirical and objective O:. - y ouid prefer, but they do 
/'vary dei'initely and positively w'S' i: :ei teacher ratings of the^ 
deeper ptnvers of fluency, such as wealth of ideas expressed easily j 
and effectively. The subjects who rank high on average number of 
words per conrjnmnifixtion unit and low oh language tangles are 
the ones who speak wnd write with vivacity and are successful, in 
comnumicating their-'nieaoing. They are capable of both simphcity 
and Mnprer^sive //1aboraik)ii. Those who.se syntactical expiin'Slumrf" 
subjevt and preclicate ranks low are also those who do not use an 
*'impartii-,g tone'' in speaking and are weak' in ^)rganizing their 
content to qvoke understanding in others. Spontaneity and sen-, 
sitivit)^ to the listener s needs are not among their strengths. Their 
words are thrown out with vague, arid uhdetermmed meanings. 

In ofxil language, on average number of words per eomrnunica- 
irion unit, the thixie groups (High, Random and Low) all show in- 
creases, but the High group iSsat least five or six years in advance 
of the Ik)\v'; group during all the years of the study. For instance, 
not until grii?Je six does the Low group attain the jevel the High 
gnmp had already reached iri grade one\ The Low group, even 
though usiijig shorter communication units] nevertheless produces j- 
more mazes than the other two groups. In writing, the High group 
is aga^n more fluent in j^j^nis of average number of words per 
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communicafion unit! The Low group is in the tenth grade before it 
achieves even the fourth-grade level of the High group. 

The reader should note in Figures 1, 4, 5, 7, 13, and 14 how the 
three groups rt?niain in the samejelative positions throughout the 
years of the study. Oral control of the language, undoubtedly 
given less attention Ijy instruction, increases regularly. The aver- 
age number of words pci communication, unit in writing shows 
some plateaus and spurts of growth in the secondary schools. Be- 
tween grades 9 and 10 all groups make a dramatic spurt; after that 
the Low group remains stationary, but the Random and High 
groups, after a drop from grades 10 to 11, make another dramatic 
rise in their last year of .schooK On all these matters, the Random 
group typifies the attainment of average urban pupils. Educators, 
concerned with curriculum and evaluation in the language arts, 
should find these rei^ults particularly useful: 

What do the members of the High group do to extend their 
communication units beyond the length of the othei- two groups? 
What strategies' of elaboration do the Random and Low grcJup 
members employ? First of all, in oral language, those who are 
rated highly proficient use more dependent clauses, longer d?5- 
pendent clauses and more adjective clauses than the other two 
groups. They also use the more unusual syntactical elements such 
as appositiye.s, objective complements, and dependent clauses or 
nonlfinite verb clusters embedded within dependent clauses. 

In the written use of dependent clauses^ the Random and Low 
groups catch up with the High group in grades 10, 11-, and 12, but 
this phenomenon results from the fact that the High group has 
moved to. a more sophisticated strategy of replacing cumbersome'^ 
dependent clauses with more efficient subordination (infinitive 
phrases and clauses, ptirticiple and gerund phrases, appositives, as 
well as noun, verb and adjective clusters used in cumulative sen- 
tences).' 

Dependent clauses are not the only means by which speakers 
and writers expand the basic elements of a sentence. Con- 
sequently, we also e^iaminedail the expansion devices used in the 
subjects' oral and written comntunication units. Quantifying the 
amount of total elaboration, we found the High group again five or 
six years in advance of their chronologfcally similar schoolmates 
in the Low group. For instance, in oral language the High group 
in the first grade demonstrates a proficiency in elaboration at- 
tained by the Low group only at grades five and six, and in grade 
twelve the Low group has merely --cached the eighth-grade level 
of the High group. One unusua' ature, though, is the series of 
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surges and recessions in the written language ot* the Random 
group (see Figure 14). 

To interpret fluency appropriately, .we, need to recall how the 
groups were selected. For thirteen years all their language arts 
and English teachers rated them on'such matters as (Organization, 
control, and comrnunicative skill. We then averaged the' ratings 
and from the averages selected the 35 subjects who rated highest 
in language proficiency ovt-i* the total period of thirteen years. 
Next we selected 35 subjects who were lowest in language profi- 
ciency. Then we selected, by a table of random numbers, a cross 
section of 35 subject.s. Having chosen these three groups from the 
211 subjects on whom we had data for all thirteen years, we then 
tumt'd back through the years and studied their language de- 
velopment from kindergarten through grade twelve. Th\kS, it is 
important to know that those who are rated the highest over a 
period of thirteen years are the ones , who do use more words, 
greater .syntactical elaboration, and fewer mazes at each grade 
level. Mere counting of such items would be useless if these " 
countings and findings did not relate definitely to power and ef- 
fectiveness with language. 

Inasmuch as fluency connotes a flow of language, its succe.ss can 
be marred by too many hesitations, false starts, and nonfunctional 
. repetitions. Because these language tangles very much resemble 
the physical behavior of a person seeking a way out of a maze, we 
called them mazes at the beginning of our research, and the name 
.stuck. VVe defined maze as a series of word^ (or initial ptirts of" 
words), or unattiiched fragments which do not constitute a com- 
munication unit and are not necessary to the communication unit. 

It is only in speech that these language tangles occur, and if one 
listens attentively to anyone's oral language, or indeed one's own, 
it soon becomes apparent that the phenomenon is universal. Ob- 
viously, it appears to he related to the problems of putting thought 
and ferling irito words, what might be called verbal planning; In 
writing, one can pause as long as desired, crossing out extraneous 
words or bungled phrases, thus eliminating mazes. 

One cannot listen to these recordings or read the transcripts 
without noting how frequently the .subjects,'"when they attempt to 
express themselves, become confused or tangled in words. This 
confusion occurs not only in interview situations But also in the 
daily talk of the children, in the classroom when they share ex- 
. perience.s, and on the" playground of the school. Sometimes the 
mazes are very long, consisting of from ten to twenty or more 
words or fragments of words. Sometimes the subjects persevere 
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with the ideas they are trying to formulate and, at the end of the 
maze, do achieve a unit of communication. Other times the sub- 
jects abandon the ideas they are trying to express, perhaps finding 
the problem too difficult or too tiring to express, or not worth the 
effort. It is entirely possible that in another situation, where the 
motivation was much greater, the Sidme idea represented in the 
maze might find its way to a clear expression of meaning. The 
energy level or the health of th*j subject may also be decisive fac- 
tors in the child's success or failure in converting an idea into a 
genuine unit of comninnication. 

Mazes are an important but elusive element of speech. Are tlxey 
related to personality? To ^elf-confidence or insecurity? How 
much does the social situation influence them? The research of 
Goldman-Eisler and that of Lawton^ shows ti it hesitation pauses 
vary with the language task: group discussion differs from indi- 
vidual interview, description produces fewer hesitations than 
abstraction. He^sitat Jii pauses become more frequent as more 
complex verbal planning is required, as in abstract analysis. Hesi- 
tation pauses also precede lexical words more often than function 
words and they precede the least redundant elements of the sen- 
tence syntax more often than the easier redundancies. Bernstein 
finds that working class adolescent boys are more fluent than 
middle class boys — e.g., they use fewer hesitation pauses when 
they are in a discussion situation with one another, using their 
usual codie of speech which is more concrete, descriptive, and nar- 
rative than analytical and abstract. (Both groups discussed capital 
punishment and intelligence scores were held constant.)^ 

Inasmuch as the British researchers have found that situation 
and social class background influence hesitations, i^ will be impor- 
tant to look at our mazes in relation to these two features. The 
subjects in our study were in a situation that can be designated as 
an individual interview, with no deliberate stimulus for .abstract 
analysis. As to socioeconomic status, our High group is definitely 
drawn, from high economic background with a few from average 
circmnstances; the Low group is from low socioeconomic condi- 
tions with a few drawn from average economic background. In our 
.study the High group shows a lesser degree of maze behavior than 
either of the other two groups. 

All groups end at grade twelve with virtually the same percent- 
age of mtize words and hesitations they had in grade one, despite 
the fact that increasing ch^nological age has produced an increas- 
ing complexity in the language of all groups. In relation to the- 
Hieh gicup. the Low group uses comrhunication' units that are 
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short; this emphasizes the fact that the High group consistently 
has a lower average number of maze words per communication 
unit. This i^nema to he" the-opposite of Bernstein's findings— his 
w()rkj?)g .<,-5ass hoys had fewer licsitation phenomena. Tlie e.vplana- 
tioi. muy he that his adolescents were in discussion groups com- 
posed of their own socioecoitJinic status, whereas in our study the 
•;ubj(-cts were expressing themselves to an adult in an individual 
i terview. 

Logically, and now empirically, it doe.s look as if situation 
.)layed a large part in maze behavior. Also because the proportion 
of mazes to communication unit stays so remarkably sfaole 
throughout our study whereas the other langui^ge features show 
change, we wonder if it may be related to an iiUeiaction i)et\veen 
psychological security and language rather than to chronological 
language development. Mazes are certainly a curious and interest- 
ing feature- of language. They are also an important part ot Huent 
communication, and therefore deser%'e continued study and re- 
search in psycholinguisties. 

r 

Effectiveness 

Now we need to e.vamine even more rigorously how these 
strategies of subordination contribute to the effective use of lan- 
guage. First we will try a recent theory of language known as 
transformational or generative grammar. Can the choice ot one 
syntactic structure over another and the idea of hierarchy in syntax 
be related to creative and effectfVe language us e? For this pur- 
pose, we chose a typical boy and gid from each ot our groups and 
asked a scholar of transformational grammar to analyze the syntax 
of these si.x subjects in grades 1-2-3 and 10-11-12. At both levels 
the high-rated proficient speakers used moic transfonnations than 
the nonpToficient couple. On multi-base deletion transfoijnations, 
the results for each couple in oral language were: 

Grade.s l,2,(ind3 Grades 10,11, and 12 
High -71 . 95 

Random 62 "4 

Low 29 50 

Although the Low subjects do progress, they are still, durmg the 
high school vears, producing onl/ about half as many multi-base 
deletion.transfomiations as the High subjects. Even more suipns- 
ing they are not, even in high school, using as many of these? 
transformations as the other two groups were using in grades 1, I, 
and 3. It is striking that in grades 10, 11, and 12, subjects who rank 
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hijrh every other measure of language proficiency also. rank 
alvv. hp uandom group by about.25% and above the Lov^ group 
b> : -wu^ yi)% on this skill. 

N. vt we will review the use of dependent clauses. They can be 
cumbersome rather than effective: "My greatest ambition is to be 
a nurse which I have had from when I wius a child" might receive 
a firm. score on our ehiboration index, but it is .scarcely a model of 
clarity and precision. Nevertheless, there is now enough research 
in English-speaking countries to demonstrate that subordination is 
one index of maturity in langiage.^ Here we will first be con- 
cerned with any evidence of maturity in using dependent clauses. 
For instance, we know that dependent noun clauses used as ob- 
jects of the verb are learned early in life and easily used by all 
speakers. This means we will be more interested in other less 
elementar>- u.ses of the noun clause. The same holds true for the 
adverbial clause of time; its' use is no mark of language maturity. 
Instead, previous studies direct our attention to the use of adver- 
bial clauses of concession and condition as evidences of maturity. 

Certainly the thirty-Tive subjects rated High in language profi- 
cifjncy do use a greater number of dependent clauses in their oral 
- language. At grade four they have already attained the eleventh- 
grade, score of the Low group! In their writing," the story changes, 
but there is -a reason: the High group is shifting froin dependent 
clauses to more economical and effective varieties of Subordina- 
tion (precise nonfinite structures, appositives and other types of. 
non-clause word clusters, phrases that, say the same thing -as 
clauses biit do so in fewer words). Thus by the time the High 
group reaches the secondary schools, their writing shows no 
greater incidence of dependent clauses than the otht r groups; the 
Low s;roup now begins to use more dependent clauses in writing, 
but i'ur irenuine language power, they are depending too heavily 
upon siich clauses. At the secondary level in writing, diey are 
doing whatjhe High group did in graces 4, 5, and 6. 

Of ai; European languages, the verb si'stem in English is the 
most .si:bde )orate. It is also a difficult system, and as in all 

lan^iiri^ .s H is he p;irt most difficult for foreigners to learn. Ks 
irregukr verbs i ..d ts a;inoying habit, of adding s to the presenl- 
«ten^•e wjh :\n th»rd person singular make for difficulties in 
leanvnir '^^jriier for the English-speaking child or the foreigner 
leamiJig .:.nglish. Inti.ith'ely, also,- many speakers and writers feel 
the English verb is the force, fclse vitality giving life to sentences. - 
Thus it vvbuld seem that ai^ cxor'riination of our subjeC{:s'vuse of 
verbs would pay rich dividends. To that end we read numerous 
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hooks such as The English Vet!' !^ .N:.'.'^ m [oos uiul A Lin^uis'tic 
Study of the En<ili.sh Verb hy F. K. i^aiincr. 

The siil)jects in this stud;. :i.«:ltM;a. Imivv (liiTicultius with the 
En^Ush verh system. As rc'p(M-leci in two earUer monographs/'^ 
most of the snhjeets had prohlcins not only with verb usage, hut 
also with sensitivity to elaiity and precision oi' e()nununiea.U()n in 
sueh matters as tense eonsisteney. Those who initially spoke a so- 
cial class dialect encountered numerous confusions as they added 
the standard usage as a second dialect. 

In the present monograph, wc hoped to report new aspects of 
the verh system. We tested out a theory of sonic Fellow English 
teachers, the theory that verh density was characteristic of 
superior writing. We acted on our own hunch that nonfinite verbs 
might prove to be a key to skill with du: English verb system. In 
neither case did we find any reliable differences between our 
gronps. \\ I feel diat our teclvnicpies lack snfficient sophistication, 
that somelnnv they do not apprehend the linkage between seman- 
tics and stylistics and grammar. At aiiy rate, the simple counting of 
nn'h density and incidence of nonllnite \'erbs does not capture 
any distinctions of language power. 

That we found no differences in the use of nontinite verbs or in 
veH) (!ensit>' still strikes us as logically puzzling. We can under- 
stand that "Bob hates to mow die lawn" is relatively uncompli- 
cated syntii.x and diat such a locution might easily. be within iUg, 
pow^.'rs of all speakers. However, we wonder whether or not die 
sani'.: is true of ''By now die astronauts o»^'/// to have been orbit- 
ing for two weeks." or. "Me expected to hace to start tearin^i down 
die motor again.'* 

Three audiors of a language texd^ook. teacher.^, of English. c)> 
press a simijar conjecture.^ They believe there is some possibility 
that one distinction between veH>alIy*ap$ students and tIio.se Ic.^s 
apt is that the former lise expanded veH> strings. One of diese au- 
th(;rs. in a letter to diis researcher, says: 

Now ril liazard a few iiypotliesc'.. :*;rst. I lin'nk that only the 
very ahl«' child (verbally) will olten use long, espaiuled verh 
Atriums, si nee eaeli c()mi)inati()n used as a notional au\iliar> 
shows nnieii evineern (or (jualifieation of pre(lieatio!i. and as; 
■ you iiave already siiown (in The iMn^jftuiffC of Elementartj 
School Children, p. So), lentativeness and tiiialifieation are 
marks of Hie superior speaker. Furthennore. these complex 
strings are usiiaiiy involved in-predieating attiii^des. intents, 
m(Uivations. feedings, and tiie like; hen' f only the able and 
sen.siti\'e nn'nd will trouido itself witii se.i. Jiing out.sueii (lual- 
ifications.' 
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Our final conclusion is that further research into hmguage situa- 
tions more varied than ours still needs to be carried out. Perhaps 
we should have tallied only verb strings of five or more v^ords; in 
our research we tallied e(iually everything from hates to mow to 
expected to have to start tearing down. It is still our observation 
that few of our subjects during the elementary school years spon- 
taneously used tenses such as the expanded forms of the past or 
future perfect, and anyone who has taught English knows that 
high school students have difficulty in handling tense sequences 
whether in- speech or in writing. , 

Stages and Velocity of Language Development 

Power over language increases through-the successive de- 
velopment of control over meaningful forms — -for ilistance, the 
ability to handle pronouns; the use. of grammatical subordination 
instead of coordination to show relationships more adequately; the 
accurate and consistent use of verb tenses; the e/vact use of "con- 
nector** words, i.e., conjunri^^ons or conjunctive adverbs, such, as 
until, although, however. Ti^e rapidity with which these attain- 
ments occur and possibly the order.in which they occur varies. 

-among children. The order, presumably, will be conditioned by 
the requirements of a ptu*ticular situation as well as by the suc- 

. cessful combinations already mastered by the speaker. Regres- 
sions will occur in situations of social threat, and previous ac- 
co»i^pl)Hhnu»nt.s will r(:iquire relearning in the setting of new, more 
complicated expressib^ns. Very likely, the order and duration of 
these stages of growth \vill vary with individuals. No precise for- 
mula can be imposedjHLihnLSk^l^^ of languag power, but 
an accurate description should reveal order and pattern rather 
than obscure accident. Throurh research, the relative stages of 
growth may be determined for indjvidud children, and baselines' 
charted for more effective instruction of all children. 

Are there predictable .stages and sequences in language growth? 
Wh en we a.sked thij Ulue.stion at the beginning of our longitudinal 
stu^y, we had in iiiind the well-known longitudinal studies of 
chijdren's physical growth and development, studies carried out at 
Yall^ University by Arnold Gesell and Frances Ilg.^ Usually our 
find*ings show i fairly steady growth in oral language in such mat- 
ter.*? as.ayerage number of words per communication unit (Figure 
i), average number of dependent clauses per oral comrnunication 
unit (Figure 5), and total oral elaboration" of subject and predicate 
(Figure 13). In all of the.se, however, the steady growth during the . 
elementary school years is altered'to a slower pace or plateau in 
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grades 7, 8, aiul 9— soinetiines C()ntimlin^^ into ^racle lO^usually. 
Followed by a renewal or wen greater velocity oF growth in the 
hist Few years of senior high schooh 

By velocity we mean the aeceleratioa, deceleration, or stahilit>' 
()Fdeveh)pment from one yePir to the next. For instance, in Figure 
14 we see the High group showing a remarkable veh)city in 
ehiborating their written sentences in grade 12, and we can sur- 
mise that these subjects (or their teachers or both) leel on the back 
()F their necks the hot breath of college entrance standards. The 
same velocity characterizes the typical or random cross sample, 
but- the group low in hmguage proFicieney shows no such spurt of 
linguistic energy. 

In written hmguage the phiteaus or decelerations tend to occur 
at grades 8, 9, 10, and 11, a full year hiter than the comparable oral 
loss of velocity. (See Figures 4 and 14, Ehiboration and Average 
Number of Words per Communication Unit.) The Random or typi-. 
eal group often moves ahead by spurts and regressions (Figures 1, 
4, 8, and especially 6); their velocity in grade 4 is notable in many 
of our measures. In the use of written dependent chiuses, the 
High group e.\cels on average number of chiusei: per communica- 
tion unit from grade 4 to grade 8. Howxwer, by grade 8 the Low 
and Random groups show an exceptional velocity on this measure; 
furthermore they equal or exceed the High group in grades 9, 10, 
•and 11. Tl^en in grade 12 the High group again spurts ahead with 
increased velocity. Examination of their compositions reveals that 
the High group has moved to subordinating by a variety of means: 
phrases, gerunds, participles, infinitives, appositives, and nomina- 
tive absohites. The Low group begins to use ma; ., more depen- 
dent chiuses in ways simihir to the High group's i-.e of them at the 
earlic^r elementary school period. 

In oral hmguage Templin^ found. eight-year-olds using five 
times as many subordinate chiuses as three-ycar-olds, but the dif-- 
ferenee varied according to type of clause: eight-year-olds used, 
four times as many adverb chiuses, seveVi times as many noun 
chiuses, and twelve timea as many adjective clauses. Evidently 
the ability to use a variet\' of adjective chiuses is a mark of increas- 
ing language deveh)pment. 

Our own findings on the growth rate of oral adjectival chiuses is 
extremely interesting (see Figure 11). The three groups grow apart 
dramatically, with an amazing surge of velocity^ taking place for all 
groups in junior high. Then in grade 9 the Low group falls back, in 
grade 10 the Random and High groups fall back, but in grades U 
and 12 the High group makes another eiionnous surge of growth 
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until their incidence oF adjectival clauses is more than twice that 
of the Low group and far above the Random group. 

In written Ci/mposition, the adjective clause has impressed both 
Lawton and Hunt as a significant feature indicating language de- 
velopment. Using the total number of written adjective clauses in 
grade 12 as 100%, Hunt found fourth graders using 46%, eighth 
graders using 68%, and twelfth graders using 100%.^^ Hunt also 
studied superior adult writers. Comparing them with his subjects, 
he says: . . the increase in nuniber of adjective clau.ses.is most 
important as an index of maturity: . . . The likelihood that a fourth 
grader will embed an adjective clause somewhere in a T-unit is 
only 1 in 20. The likelihood that. a superior adult (writer) will do 
so is 1 in 4." 

Drawing up a valid age chart of sequence and stages is hazard- 
ous; at any one age children vary tremendously in language abili- 
ty. However, a picture that may have some usefulness can be con- 
structed from combining our own finding.s with those of Watts in 
England, Himt in Florida, and O'Donnell, Griftin, and Norris in 
Tennessee. When we do .so our result looks like the following. 

Ages 5 and'6 Children at this, stage .settle their use of 

pronouns, and also of verbs, in the pres- ^ 
^ ent and past tense, using the inflection.s 
of their family. Complex sentences ap- 
pear more frequently. As early as age 
two, "pre-forms" of conditionality and 
causality occur in which the ideas ex- 
3 pressed hy iohijy because and i/ are imr 
plicit in the children's language; 

conditionality: 

Turn on dat, dat be hot. 
You eat your dinner, you have 
banana. 

causality: 

Janet don't need a coat aHz-Janet's 

too warm a- coat. . 
Don't sit on at radiator — very hot. 
I can't (come) now. I dus' dettin' 

dwessed.^^ 

In speech, the average number of words 
. per communication unit will be about 
6.8 with a range between 6 and 8 for 
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.... . , . . I 
those who speak with weak or [strong 
oral proficiency. The Tennessee re- 
search fouiid slightly higher Scores, 
about 7 as an average with a range of 4 to 
9.5. Their subjects represent a sorneNvhat ^ 
more affluent socioeconomic: back- 
ground than those in our Oakland study.' 

. . • / ■ . \- . , 

Further progress occurs in speaking 

complex sentences, especially those 
using adjectival clauses. Conditional de- 
pendent clauses, such as those begin- 
ning with if appear. The average 
number of words per oral communica- 
tion unit will be about 7.5 >vith a varia-j 
tion between 6.6 and 8.1i I he research 
group known as High Scope fo.und the 
average number oi \vord<: per communi- 
cation unit in writing, grade two, ranging 
from 6.9 to 8.3.^3 

Children can now use relative pronouns 
as objects in subordinate adje'^ctival 
clause^ (I have a cat which I feed every 
day). Subordinate clauses beginning 
with wherij if, and because appear fre- 
quently. The gerurld phrase as' an object 
of a verb appears {I like washing my- 
self). The average nurnber of woids per 
communication unit'/in oral language 
will be about 7.6 with a variation be- 
tween 7 and 8.3 iFor low and high profi- 
ciency children. Far West Laboratory 
found third-grade \vriters using 6 and 7 
words as the average for communication 
units. 

Children begin t relate particular con- 
cepts to general* ideas, using such con-*, 
neetors as meanwhile, unless, ^evexuJf^ 
About 50% of the children begin to use 
the subordinating connector althoUgh 
correctly. They begin to use the present 
participle active: 'Sitting up in bed, I 
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looked around. The perfect participle 
appears: f/^iofng read Tom Sawyer, I rer 
turned it to the library. The gii. nd as 
the object of a preposition appears: By 
seeing the mode, I didnt have to read 
the book. 

The average number of words per com- 
munication unit, in oral language will be 
9 with a variation from 7.5 to 9.3. The 
average number of words per T-unit 
(communication unit) found by Hunt in 
the writing of subjects this age was 8.1 
for boys and 9.0 for girls. The average 
number of words per written communi- 
cation unit in our study was 8.0 with a 
range from 6 to 9. Our figures and 
Hunt's are similar, as the reader can see. 
The Tennessee scores also circle around 
the 'average of 8. J for these years, al- 
though, their variation from weak to 
strcmg writing is, as usual, grCviter than 
ours. 

If twelfth . grade is used as a base for the 
tota^ growth of written adjective clause 
incidence, then fourth' graders have 
achieved 46% of their total growth on 
this usage (Hunt). 

AgejTTo, 11, and 12 'At this age children frame hypotheses 

; and envision their consequences. This 
involves using pomplex sentences with 
subordinate clatises of concession intro- 
duced, by confiectives like provided 
that, nevertheiess, in spite, of, unless. 
Aiixiliary-^erb^ such as might, could, 
cirld should will appear more frequently 
than at earlief .stages of language de- 
velopment. Th^y have difficulties in dis- 
tinguishing and using the past, past per- 
fectj imd present perfect tenses of the 
verb, and almost none of them use the 
expanded forrris of the^^ast perfect or the 
/ future perfect.! ' ^ 
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Adverbial clauses occurred twice as fre- 
' quently in 'the speech of twelve-year- 

i /'olds as in kindergarten in O'Donnell's 

research. It was also' at this stage that 
. ' 1/ immature coordination of main clauses 

/ showed a marked decrease in both 

/ speech^ and writing. Thi.s, immature 

command of the resources of language 
was the primary reaso^ for the adoption , 
of communication unit's and T-units in 
language research. 

The stage onhinking if this, then (proh- 
ahly) that is emerging in .speech, usually 
'/ ~ applied to temporal things rather than to 

\.. / nonteniporal ideas arid relations: // the 

/ cost of higher education escalates, then 

/ fpro/K/fo/E/j enrollment will falter. 

' All students in .schools show a marked 

advance* in using longer communication 
units and in the- , incidence of subordi- 

■ ' ■ ' ■ nate adjectival clauses, both in speech 

and in writinjX. :^i)Ujf4S modified by a par- 
ticiple or 'piij'M^-ipial plinisej appear more 
frequency t -n heretoforcj. Sd also do 
the gen::\ / , ^'s fte adverbial intlni- 
■ tive, and . ,r.pound dr coordinate 

predicatv .>:amined ^nd ate the 

^cundy in -cckdge. ■ i 

' ' '^'Xhe uvenf>;e iVumbcr of words per spo- 
/, ken conmiunuatiuii uiiit (vill be about 
. I 9.5 V variation from 8 to ^0.5, The 
'^f- avei';»^' irr^iniier of vyords per written 
i!' uni' 'U\ .ur study was 9 with a raiWe from 
6.2 to iO.2, depending upon theyhild's . 
verbal proficiency. \^ 

With so many scholars no\y interested in language— in psychol- 
ogy, education, anthropology, linguistics, English, rhetono, child 
:dev^lopmerit, and ;philos()phy— stages^ like the/je should bte jin- 
cnMsingJy verified /and augmented. We .remind the reader .agjiin 
that. our charts vety^often show a steady nondrainatie chronological 
development. This would indicate^ that linguistic|J^stages" are nn 
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more discrete, no more sudden, than the stiiges of physical growth 
reported by Gesell and Ilg. However, if on our charts and figures 
one examines primary school hinguage development and then 
compares it with grades 7 to 9 or grades 10 to 12, the degree of 
development is as apparent as physical growth. 

School districts wishing to evaluate language development with 
more sophistication than published tests provide will find further 
valuable guidance in the articles and publications of Hunt and the 
Tennessee research team.^^ In addition, we offer recommenda- 
tions for such evaluation at the close of Appendix E in this mono- 
graph. C fU 

In Appendix D the reader may study excerpts trom some ot the 
subjects' oral and written language at flrg same age. We have ar- 
ranged' them to represent the same subject at ages six (eight for 
written work), twelve, and seventeen. 

Socioeconomic Status and Language 

There is one a.spect of'this research—aQ^ of almost all recent 
research on language— that is controversial and also central. Re- 
viewing the composition of the three groups (see Table 1), the 
reader will note that although various ethnic backgrounds are in- 
cluded in all three groups, the same is not true of socioeconomic 
backgrounds. The High group is definitely skewed in the direp; 
tion of the moi^t favored .socioeconomic conditions; the Low group 
is drawn from the least favored. 

By now, many studies can he, listed to confirm a relation be- 
tween socioeconomic status and language. To choose one from the 
manv, McClellan selected 200 written compositions at random 
fron\ those of more than 1000 children in grades three through six. 
He found that with almost every language factor selected, the 
higher the socioeconomic level of the writer the be«er the per- 
fomiance.>« This finding is typical, and of course it emerges, again 
in the present study as well as in other American studies. 

Benistein, in England, and Poole, in Australia, have both ire- 
ported research in which working class subjects demonstrate a 
more Yestricted use of linguistic strategies than that of middle- 
class subjects.i*^ Bernstein's thesis is that cognitive functioning is 
mediated by differential language codes according to 
socioeconomic status. The working-class and middle-class subjects 
differ in semantic and stnictural options in the flexibility and 
specificity with which meanings are expressed and with^ which 
abstractions can be successfully communicated. These findings 
have disturbed manv, including linguists who are fully aware of 
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how language has been used in history to sustain closed societies 
With their rigid class structures. Nor does one need fo be a linguist 
to realize that even in fluid democracies (such as these three 
English-speaking nations seek to become), where individual 
worth and aspiration are intended to count for more than afHuence 
or poverty at birth, hingucige still plays an enormous role in 
economic and social advantage. 

An Australian researcher, Millicent Poole, in her Social Class 
Contrasts in Linguistic, Cognitive, and Verbal Domains, has 
probably summed up the dilemmas and controversies more skill- 
fully than anv other writer. She reviews Bernstein and his critics 
thoughtfully,' and then goes on to present her own findings that 
social class groups can be distinguished in Australian schools by 
their different patterns of linguistic, cognitive, and verbal func^ 
tioning. Then she raises the question of whether or not thv? 
middle-class styles are really more effective or simply different: 

"If they are more* effective, the assumption made by the 
present investigiitor— probably a heavily vahie-ladeu 
assumption— is that it is desirable and neeessary Tor some stu- 
dents to change so they may gain access to ii wider range of. 
linguistic, eognitive, and verbal strategies. This stanc- as- 
sumes, maybe falsely; that the types of intellectual skills 
which ensure, for example, success at school should be lo.s- 
tered in all children. . . " 

Poole then goes on to say that this might well be a false assump- 
tion that the stvles may merely be different, that attempting to ^ 
add styles in children may be a deiiial of the validity of their own 
culture. She considers the possibility that it is society as a whole 
which Should change, along with the schools now geared to 
middle-class achievements and viUue-orientation, that schools 
should take cognizance of a more diversified society where a 
range of language would not only be desirable but also necessary 
to avert "monolithic cultural and stereotyped patterns " Admitting 
her affinity to this more diversified vision of society, Poole bal- 
ances her own point of view with the reality derived from evi- 
dence that students with typiciU linguistic, cognitive, and verki? 
processing skills have a positive advantage in. the society at large 
as it now exists. 

Pondering the thirteen years of experience with over ZUU chil- 
dren in Oakland, the present writer c6ncludes that the social con- 
ditions we know will continue to exist with gradual modification.. 
Educational preparation for entrance into such a society should 
' include a non-elitist conceni with preparation for economic com- 
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petence: job skills, closer linkage between education and careers, 
and the option of using informal standard English as a piirt of that 
non-elitist preptiration for the world beyond schooling. Since, ob- 
viously, human beings are not merely economic creatures, the 
schools should also prepare all pupils in a humanistic curriculum 
which would reveal not only the beaufy and power of all language 
but also the relation between language and society. The study of 
language itself .should be a central feature in all programs, and 
schools already including such an emphasis have discovered that 
not only are students fliscinated but they are also stimulated "furi- 
ously to think.** 

Nothing we have ever found supports the idea of any basic abil- 
ity difference among ethnic groups. What we do find is that those 
who use the full resources of language usually come.from families 
with reasonably good socioeconomic status: Social injustices, not 
genetic differences, account most plausibly for the larger number 
of our minorit>' subjects with lower socioeconomic backgrounds. 
Anglo subjects from low socioeconomic status fell into the non- 
proficient language group Just as inevitably as the subjects from 
niinorit>* groups. 

Some differences in dialect did appear because social-class 
dialects result from isolation, whether geographic or social, and 
this accounts for differences i^i success with the conventional 
usage of the prestige dialectl^^ 

During.his work on these transcripts, one of our analysts vyrote a 
thought-pjrovoking comment: 

Every child's luugiuige can i^e assumed to be adequate for 
his purposes (lieeause if it isn't he wiii change it) at the given 
tinie> and no value judgments should he made ha.sed on the 
complexity of the grammar a child seems to use. There is no a 
priori reason for tliinkini,' that the relative conipie.vity of a 
ciuhf's grammar correlates with inteiiigen.ee, social 
background, or anythingX'Ise. Just as ever\' language known in 
the world is said to satisfy the coinmiinicative needs of its 
users (by definition; if it didn't it wouldn't he complete as a 
language), so every child's lanj^uage is ade(iuate for his com- 
nunn'cative needs at the moment the language is sampled. 
This is not a matter of psycholnjry but of linguistic theory and 
m( ) re p re c i s el v o f tli e p res e n t 1 i ni i tat i o ns o f I i n g u i s ti c th e o r\' . 

It amounts to the confession that nothing follows about how 
to compare two language-s with respect to complexity. Com- 
plexity viewed as the number of different sentence forms a 
child can produce seems no more significant than, say, the . 
number of ways in which he can organize a whole group of 
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sentences. In Fact, tlie mnnber oF sentence Forms may l)e a 
ven- misleading; statistic; every sentence seems to he the re- 
snlt oFa hirgc nimiher oF steps. This inahiUty ot translorma- 
tional grammar to deal with (Hscourse in general (at the pres- 
ent time) is the opposite side oF the coin From the hict that 
transFormational ^rannnar is at present a sentence grammar 
onlv. In other words. For present pun^^ses, complexity may 
turn ont to he important, and~^it may not; the issue is an empir- 
icaFoner 

A number of thorny issues reside in this comment. By no means 
is the world in agreement with the opening .sentence, tor educa- 
tion in all nations includes hmguage instruction. Nor does every 
hmguage .satisfy the communicative needs oFall oF its users, even 
though with time every hmguage can develop strategies to com- 
municate new needs. In the Faroe Ishinds, the first native hm- 
guage newspaper was published in 1890. *'This was the first 
means hv which the public at large leanied how to write and ex- 
press themselves in their own language. But this was not merely 
learning an orthography. The Faroese vernacular was poor in ex- 
pressions for abstract conceptions, and a literary language bad to 
be painfully built up, just as an English literary language was built 
up nianv centuries ago.**^^ 

Reflecting on our analyst's caution about the relation ot com- 
plexity to social background, we, nevertheless, come to the con- 
clusion that in this research complexity is related to social 
background and language proficiency. The group rated high (for 
thirteen years bv large numbers of teachers, each ot whom spent a 
full school year with the pupil) does indeed e.xhibit more language 
complexity' and greater use of the resources of language. In mea- 
sure after mea.sMre, the subjects whose language power impressed 
numerous teachers are the ones who show, empirically: 

• longer communication units . 

• greater elaboration of subject and predicate 

• more embedding in transformational grammar,^ especially 
multi-base deletion transforms 

• greater use of adjectival dependent clauses 

• more use of dependent clauses of all kinds 

• greater variety and depth of vocabulary 

• better control of mazes (lower proportion of mazes to total, 
speech) . . 



CONCLUSIONS . • 

» higher scores on tests of reuding ahility 

• higher scores on tests of listening . . 
; • increasing skill with connectors {unless, «///iOHfi/»,.etc.) 

• greater use of tentitiveness: supposition, hypotheses, conjec- 
ture, conditional statements 

Some readers mav counter that tlie standards of tlie. Bay Area 
schools and the expectations of teachers reflect a hias fovonng ad- 
vantaged speakers of standard English. Wlien we ook at tlie list 
aI)ove, we doul^t tliis very much. Wliat is a more p aus.ble expla- 
nation? We believe the social conditions under which the high- 
performance sul^ects lived provided them with practice in siMia- 
tions requiring and encouraging power of expression. Their home 
lives and their compatibility with the .school environment exac-te.l 
of them complexity of thouglit, functional uses of al^straction, dis- 
tillations of experience into words, and imaginative foreseeing ot 
consequences. Their heed for more concepts induced language tor 
categorizing, comparing, contrasting, and conjecturing as well as 
for clarifying and communicating feelings and emotions It does 
seem to us that if all children had similar experiences and similar 
motives for expression, their language, responding to such chal- 
lenges, would demonstrate much the same degree of pro ic-iency, 
Variations would re.s'ult from psychological and physical factors 
rather than sociological. •„^„;„i^,^r 
We realize that language i. one effective ^]---' J^^l^n n l 
social class stability, certainly not one of the a,ms of;ducat on in a 
democracv. In the closed societies of the past, each class spoke 
d Sntly, and language was one of the most f - .^-^ 
maintaining the unchanging nature of those class ^ociet^es Ip 
Denmark a tart saying illuminates this -l'-^^^" .^^'f^^f^^f^.^S 
distinction: "In the old days our Danish nobih^ ^P^.^r.u ^ hdr 
one another, German to their merchants, and Danish to their 
dogs " The implications of this saying ..re not limited to Denmark; 
te'tnow from'history that the favored groups -t-n^sepa- 
n,ted themselves from the masses by means of language. Not a 
ways did thev use a foreign language; more often they .spoke a 
p estige dialect which- differed from the dialect " t^e Peons, 
J^^ants, or poor. As long as such societies ^en^^^^^^^ 
^tions in language cause few problems, support the cl..^s society 
fncTstabiHze it. In an opeih society such as ours, education should 
c to diminish and overcome ^his ancient element o soc.aUon- 
trol, this extraneous determination of '"^'^'f "'/^f f 
where individual worth and aspiration are intended to count tor 

ioi 
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more than fortunate or unfortunate birth, language still operates to 
preserve social chiss distinctions and remains one of the major 
barriers to crossing social Hhes. In order for our schools to 'dur.ist 
other institutions in making equality of opportunity a reality, 
teachers need to understand how language and social caste are 
linked and why many middle-class people naively condemn the 
^ language of the least favored economic groups. On attitudes con- 
cerning language, teachers can learn much from sociology. We 
fear nonstandard speech and are inclined to give it no quarter.. 
"The more precarious our social status in the higher classes — ^that 
is, the closer we are to the line that divides the middle, from the 
lower clas.s'es or the more recent our ascent from the lower 
stiata — die more insistent we are on the purity of our linguistic 
credentials. 

Real i/ it 5 g that human worth cannot be measured by the lan- 
guage or dialect a person uses, teachers -will be more likely to help 
children aecjuire standard English without making theni ashamed 
of their own way of speaking. Such ;ui addition — n6t 
^'improvement" — of language options is much more possible 
through instruction where drill and directed effort are oral and 
where they are not long separated from language used to express 
ideas, attitudes, and values of genuine concern to the learners. Not 
only different usage but also awareness of situation, of how listen- 
ers are helped or hindered by one's language, proves to be the 
need of most leaniers. To achieve language flexibility pupils must 
apply whatever is studied to situations in which they have some- 
thing to say, a deep desire to sav it, and someone to whom they 
genuinely want lo say it. ^ 

If a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, no one is at present 
out of danger in the study of language. There is need for many 
more interested researchers observing children's language in var- 
ied situations and making svs tern at ie records of that language. 
Complex truth is always an aggregate; each of us offers only piirt 
of an evolving mosaic. • 
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TEACHERS* EVALUATION OF LANGUAGE SKILL 

■» - 

A rating scale was tilled out by the child's teacher at the cl(j«^f 
each school year. Thus there are at least thirteen ratings lor each 
.subject. Hovvevx»r, studtjnt teachers, teaching assistants, and mul- 
tiple teachers at the junior and senior high levels usually lead to 
niore than thirteen ratings per subject. 

We averaged the entire series of ratings for all subjects who 
• cormpleted the study. On that basis the High and Low groups of 
thirty-rtye uiemliers each were selected. The random grouji" was 
selected according to the usuul random numbers technique. Rat- 
ings on Activity and on Acceptance-Rejection were not used in 
selecting the High and Low groups in language proficiency. 



Teacher's Evaluation of Language Skill 

Name of Pupil : Date of Rating 

(last name first) (month) (year) 

Teacher '. ■. 



TO TEACHERS 

Your help oti the following points will be greatly appreciated. In 
rating each item, di.s regard your ratings for that pupil On every 
other item; try riot to let. general impressions color your judgments 
about specific aspects of the pupil's language. We would most cer- 
tainly appreciate any comments, illustrations or notewortlVy 
episodes that throw light on the ratings. If you. can give us the 
time, write them in any empty space or on the last page. 



Number 1 is LOW 
and is described by 
the words at the 
leftliand side of the 
scale. 



The numbers 2, 3, 
and 4 represent de- 
grees between 
HIGH (5) and LOW 
(1). 



Number 5 is HIGH 
and is described by 
the words * at the 
righthand side of 
the scale. 
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PLEASE CHECK BV ENCIRCLI>iG THE NUMBER APPRO- 
PRIATE JN' EACH CASE. V 

EXAMPLE: You consider a pupil just slij^htly belter than av- 
^eni.ue on a eertain skill. You circle the number 
four, as folIovVst 

i 2,. 3@5 ^ 




LOW 



HIGH 



incpmpett?nt with all lan- 
guage; no awareness of 
listeners; ^i^K^aks without 
trying to\evoke under- 
standing From ,,others; 
halting pace of words and 
inflections of voice not 
adjusted to. listeners; 
writes like an illiterate 



L Skill in coninuniication 
1 2 3 4 5 



per^jon 



u s e s 1 a n gu age in any 
forrn^Avith power, profi- 
ciency, and pleasure; ad- 
justs pace of words and 
iiitTection to listeners; 
lises an /imparting 
tone*'; is avvare of need to 
make self understood; 
writes competently with 
a sense of style 



2. Organization, puipose, and point 



•Tambles, no sense of 
order or of getting to the 
point; rattles on without 

-pu.rpcVse; ciinnot tell a 
story or express ideas in a 
suitable.j»equenc;e 



1 2 3 4 5 plans what is said; gets to 
the point; has control of 
language; can tell a stoiy 
or express ideas in a suit- 
able sequence 



seldom expresses an 
idea; appeai*s dull and 
imimaginatiye^ doesn't 
originate suggestions or 
plans 



seldom talks; exception- 
ally quiet; needs to be 
prompted to talk; ocerly 
laconic 



Wealth of ideas 
1 2 3 4 5 



4. Fluency 
1 2 3 4 5 



expresses ideas on many 
different topics; makes 
suggestions on what to 
do and how to carry out. 
class plans; shows imagi- 
nation and creativity in 
many Ways 



talks freely, fluendy, and 
easily; also talks bril- 
liantly and effectively 
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5. Vocabulary 

uses a meager vocabu- 1 2 3 4 5. uses a rich variety of 
lary, far below that of words; has an exception- 

most pupils this age; in- ally lar^e, effective and 

articulate, mute - growing vocabulary; 

speaks fluently with vo-. 
cabulary suited to listen- 
ers 

6. Quality of listening 
inattentive, easily dis- .1 2 3 4 5 superior attentiveness 
trated; seldom attends to and understanding of 

the spoken ..language of spoken language; a crea- 



others; doesn't listep for 
relationships or note how 
main id^eas control illus- 
trations or subordinate 
ideas 



tive listener 



7. Quality of writing 



lacks coherent organiza- 
tion; often does not fol- 
low conventional usage 
and spelling; a very poor 
writer 



'1 2 3 4 5 



reads only what he has to 
read;/*deciphers** print 
rather than reads it; gets 
no ideas from books; will 
not very likely read mor6 
than newspapers and 
magazines (if that) when 
schooling is over 



8. Reading 
1 2 3 4 5 



organizes in terms of a 
purpose; excludes ir- 
relevant materials; sub- 
ordinates elements not to 
be stressed; uses appro- 
priate style, acceptable, 
usage, and conventional 
spelling; a superior writ- 
er 



reads voraciously, easily, 
and with interest books 
, of merit and difficulty; 
absorbs ideas from books 
easily and accurately; 
will undoubtedly read 
much all throughout life 
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listless, apathetic, pas- 
sive; has very little to do 
vi^ith others; prefers to 
sit; has lov^ energy level; 
has slow reactions; seems 
always tired 



1. Activity 
1 2 3 4 5 



very active; relates easily 
and freely vyith others; 
has a high energy level; 
enjoys physical activity; 
has quick reactions? 
seems exceptionally vital 
and alive 



2. Acceptance or rejection 
rejected by others, dis- 1 2 3 4 5 notably popular with 



liked; almost never chos- 
en by others or included 
in activities; almost en- 
tirely isolated 



everyone; others seek his 
or her company; never 
lacks companionship; 
always included in 
peer-group activities 



OTHER COMMENTS: 

Your comments here on the language or general adjustment of this 
pupil are most helpful to the research. Any comments will be of 
great interest to us and deeply appreciated. (Use other side if 
necessary.) 
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DIRECTIONS FOR ANALYZING TRANSCRIPTS 

Miscellaneous Notes: Use pencil for numbers in margins; also 
use pencil for the slant lines at end of each communication .unit. 
Be sure to write all numbers very legibly so the person who adds, 
them will have no trouble. When a transcript is completed, place 
your initials in the upper right-hand comer of page one. 

Counting Words 
In counting words in communication units, yes, no and uh-huh 
are each counted as a single unit if they answer a preceding ques- 
tion. Example: 

Units Words 

Q. Are you going? 

2 1/6 A. Yes, / and my mamma is going, too. 
1 4 A. Yes, I am going. 

Note, however, that H yes is closely connected to the rest of the 
communication unit as in "Yes, I am going," yes i:s counted as part 
of the following unit. 

Units Words 

3 11 Tm gonna get a boy 'cause he hit ine./ 

13 fm gonna beat *im up an* kick *im in his nose/ 

9 an Tm gonna get tin* girl, too. 

Count gonna and Vm as two words. Note diat the first communica- 
tion unit could not be divided up after toy without its "essential 
. meaning disappearing. Note in the l^st two units that compound 
predicate (beat and kick) results in one unit,, but a compound sen- 
tence (which can be divided without essential loss of meaning) 
becomes two communication units. This is a very important dis- 
crimination in this research, and the analyst must be sure to com- 
prehend the distinction. 
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Count words according; to their adult equivalent; 

As one word: 

Maybe (perhaps) 
O.K. (ye.s) 

ain't (In this case there was an arbitrary decision to count 
this as one word.) 

As t>vo words: 

Uptown (to town) 

John Smith Usta (used to) 

Kinda (kind of) don't 
Sorta (Sort 6f) haven't 
Musta (must have) (and other common 

contractions) 

c 

As three words: 
S'a (it is a) 
S air (that irf all) 

As four words: 

Dunno (I do not know) 
Un no (I do not know) 
'no (I do not know) 

(Some research groups count these words differently. Do not 
worr\- about this matter. When one has enough units for a subject, 
such minor variations do not affect the ultimate scores.) 

Mazes 

The analyst is to bracket all mazes in red. Use brackets [ ], not 
parentheses ( ). Using a rrd pencil, the anah st is to place in the 
left-hand margin the number of w(5rds in the maze. If the m?ize is 
obviously and integrally related to a communication unit or a porr 
tion of a communication unit, the number of words in the maze 
and the number of words in the communication unit are both to 
appear, with a dash connecting them, on the same horizontal level 
in the margin. If the maze is unrelated to a communication unit, 
the number, of words in the maze appears by itself in the margin. 
Sometimes the marginal notation will show the maze at the be- 
ginning of a communication unit, sometimes in the middle of a 
communication unit, sometimes at the conclusion of the com- 
munication unit. Nonessential petitions and repetitions are 
counted as mazes. Initial parts of words are counted as half-words. 
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In these mazes, count an incomplete word as a half-word, 
whether or not it seems to be the start of a recognizable word. 
These are entered in red pencil and are entered in the chart, as 
maze words. , . 

Note that when a maze is removed from a unit, the remaining 
material constitutes a straightforward, acceptable communica- 
tion unit. 

Subordination 

In the tran.scripts, phrases (exchiding verb phrases) are under- 
lined twice with a bhie pencil; dependent clauses are enclosed in 
blue piirentheses. Over each group is written adj. or adv. or noun, 
depending on the part it plays in the sentence. Examples: 

adv. adj. 

1. We put the wood on top of the boxes. - 

adj. 

2. We do the things (that they do on television). 

noun 

: 3. I think A (that) they're going to kill some '^"i^als. 
4. We like to play London Bridges (if we have enough chil- 
dren). 

Where the subordinate conjunction is understood, as in example 3, 
write in the omitted word enclosing it in parentheses and indicat- 
ing the omission by using the caret ( A ). ■ 

Later analysis of subordination will include designation of first 
order subordinaHon (subordinate element modifying or complet- 
ing some part of the independent element) and second order sub- 
ordinaHon (subordinate element modifying or completing some 
part of another subordinate element). 

Special Problems 

a. Appositives: the analyst has to exercise judgment in some cases 
that might be classified either as repetition (a maze) or as apposi- 
tion. If the same words are used twice— or almost the same 
words— the analyst should usually consider the material as a maze. 
Probably the child has barely achieved a communication unit and 
feels the need to fortify his precarious achievement. Appositives, 
on the other hand, use different words for the same concept and 
are counted as part of the longer communication unit. 
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^Un its Words Exampl e s : 

1 -4 [Tho';e were - - n - - were]— Those were 

saucer mens 

(repetition, a maze) _ 

2 8 They got a fellow there — a young man— / 
6 and his name is Buffalo Bob./ 

(Appositive, counted as ^ .vords of an eight- 
word communication unit) 

b. Mazes unrelated to a coherent unit of communication are 
counted as zero in the column for units. 

Example: 

Then I to\\ I tom on the map— 
ah, ah, uh. 

c. If a communication unit is repeated after intervening hinguage, 
count it as a unit, not as a mjize. (This occurs rarely,) 

r Counting Totals 

At the bottom of each page of a transcript, place the totals for 
that page. The number representing total words in mazes and the 
number of mazes should be in red. The figures should occur in the 
order shown by the following example: 

number of number of 

cdmminiication words on page mazes words in mazes 
units (not counting 

words in 
mazes) " 

18 .114 0 @ 

At the very top of the first page, cumulative totals for all of the 
pages should appear in the same order. 

Segmentation 

The system of segmenting both, oral and written language is 
explained here. However, the analysis of the oral language trans-' 
cripts. is more diflR^.'tslt and complex, so for that purpose, directions 
will be given for three kinds of segmentation:^ 

First, the subjects* speech is segmented by patterns of oral into- 
• nation, and then units of syntax (each independent predication) 
are identified within such intonation segments. 
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• The first of these— intonation pattern— is judged by the con- 
tours of inflection, stress, and pauSe in the subject s voice. Be- 
cause the segmentation is made in accordance with the 
sound-system of English, this first and .more comprehensive 
segment is called a phonological unit. 

• The second unit, usually a subdivision of the phonological 
unit but sometimes coextensive with it, is called a communi- 
cation unit because it is identified by the meaning being con- 
veyed, as well as the structure of its syntax, 

-. Beyond these two kinds of segmentation, a third element still 
remains to be accounted for, an excepHonally interesting and 
frequent occurrence that can best be described as a tangle ot 
language making no semantic sense and impossible to classify 
phonologicailv or semanticaiiy. These language tangles have 
therefore, been segmented separately and have been labeled 
mazes. Each of these three segments will now be described 
more fully. 

The phonological unit 

An e.xample will help to make clear what the phonological unit 

is. One child in the study said the following words: 

Vm nomii to get a hcv | 'cau.se he hit me.# I'm going to beat .4 

him up and kick him in his. nose . ii audXnugoing-to..get-the 

girl, too.# 

The moments of silence, or pauses in the subject's speech in as- 
sociation with his use of pitch, are shou'u by the two double-cross 
j^hxctures (#); this symbol is used to indicate a clear-cut temiina- 
tion to an uttemnce. Such a termination is usually marked by a 
definite pause, preceded by a diminishing of force and a drop in 
thf pitch of the voice (or a rise in pitch for queries). The other two 
mark.s-the double-bar juncture (H) and the single-bar juncture 
(1)— represent momentary silences, or pauses of less hna ity. in 
this example, the speaker used two definite, phonological units, 
corresponding to the two sentences; these units were charac- 
terized bv definite pauses preceded by a definite drop in pitch 
The phonological unit then is an utterance occurring between the 
silences represented by double-crOss junctures. The phonologica^ 
units in the example are identical with traditional grammatical 
"sentences," but the subjects someHmes answered qiiesbons in 
phonological units that were, grammatically, subordinate clauses. 

Spontaneous recognition of the phonological units exacts the 
utmost effort and concentration from whoever is marking them. 
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Pitch, volume, and juncture are never used as regularly, precisely, 
and unambiguously as they would be in an ideal linguisbc world. 
The clearest and ablest speakers among the subjects customanly 
do use intonation with great skill, signaling the endings ot their 
utterances by unmistakably falling pitch, fading volume, and defi- 
nite pause. Many are not this skilled, however, and furthermore 
each individual's intonation system is unique; each element ot 
vocal signaling-pitch, pause, stress-is relative to that individu- 
al's idiosyncratic ways of speaking. Thus each speaker is a new 
challenge to the analyst, who must become almost intuitively ac- 
customed to that individual's speed or deliberateness of speaking, 
ways of breathing, degrees of pitch variation, length of juncture, 
-and amount of stress. Personal styles of impulsiveness, emphasis, 
and enunciation encircle the ba^ic intonations and influence the 
analyst-listener. The Gestalt principle, that the elements one per- 
ceives are influenced by the ground and field against which they 
are received, could not be more strikingly exemplified. 

The communication unit 

The communication unit has been defined by VVatts as a group 
of words that cannot be further divided without loss of their essen- 
tial meaning. Hunt has called it "the minimal terminal unit, t or 
instance, "I know a boy with red hair" is a unit of communication. 
-If-^with-red-hairHs-omitted,the-essential meaning of that particu- 
lar unit of communication has been changed. "I know a boy does 
not mean the same thing as "I know a boy with red hair.- In all 
cases the words comprising a communication unit are either in- 
dependent grammatical predications or answers to questions 
which lack only the repetition of the question elements to satisfy 
the criterion of independent predication. Given this definition, 
the single word "yes" can be admitted as a whole unit ot com- 
munication when it is an answer to a question. . Thus, communica- 
tion units prove to be not exclusively semantic; they are also syn- 
tactic, being cbmpdsed of independent predications; they can be 
identified by their form as well as by their meanihg. Since VVatts 
"essential meaning" might be difficult to define scientifically, a 
Formal definition of the communication unit as an independent 
clause with its modifiers" is more defensible than a semantic def- 
inition. ' , 1 r II ■ • ™ 
The following examples illustrate the method of tallying com- 
munication units. A slant line (/) marks the completion of each 
communication unit. (The # marks thexompletion of a phonologi- 
cal unit.) Contractions of two words into ^o.ne are counted as two 
words. 
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Examples of Commun ication Units 
Transcript of Number of Number of 

subject*s actual - communication words per 

language units ^ units 

Vm going to get a boy 'cause ' 3 11 

he hit me.#/ Vm going to 13 
beat him up an* kick him in 9 
his nose I |/ and Tm going 
to get the girl, too.#/ 

Note that the first communication unit could not be divided 
aftej;_**boy" withgu^^^ disappearance of (1) its essential meaning 
and (2) a subordinate clause that is part of the independent predi- 
cation. Note in the last two communication units that a compound 
predicate with the same subject is . classified as one unit, but a 
compound sentence (which can be divided without essential loss 
of meanings) becomes two communication units. This distinction 
is of importance to this study and should be noted carefully by. the 
reader. In grammatical terms, the communication unit in this re- 
search generally proves to be an independent clause with its mod- 
ifiers. No communication unit includes more than one such 
clause. Thus this second kind of segmentation can actually be 
achieved structurally, but it is reinforced by t he use of meaning^ 

The maze 

One cannot listen to these recordings or read the transcripts 
without noting how frequently the subjects become confused or 
tangled in words. This confusion occurs not only in interview 
situations but also in the daily talk of the children, in the class- 
room when they share experiences, and on the playground of the 
school. It is" ir language behavior consisting of many hesitations, 
false starts, and meaningless repetirions.. It resembles very much 
the physical behavior of someone trying to find their way out of an 
actual spatial maze. They thrash about in one direction or another 
until, finally,. they either abandon their goal or find a path leading 
where they wish to go. Sometimes they stumble upon. the path; 
sometimes they have enough presence of mind to pause and 
reason out where it is. 

A maze is defined as a series of words (or initial parts of words), 
or unattached fragments which do not constitute a communication 
unit and are not necessary to the communication unit. 

Sometimes the mazes are very long, consisting of 10 to 20 or 
more words or fragments of words: Sometimes the subjects perse- 
vere with the ideas they are trying to formulate and, at the. end of 
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the maze, do acKieve a unit of communication. At other times the 
subjects abandon the ideas they are trying to express, perhaps 
finding them too difficult or too tiring to express, or not worth the 
effort. It is entirely possible that in another situation, with greater 
motivation, the same idea hinted at in a maze might be clearly 
expressed. The energy level or the health.of the subject may also " 
be decisive factors in the ability to express an idea. 

Mazes are not counted as communication units. The procedure 
has"been to count the words in them and then circle this count. 
When a maze is removed from a communication unit, the remain- 
ing vmierial always constitutes a straightforward; acceptable 
•comTimnication unit. Furthermore, just as the communication 
units belong to larger, phonological units, so too do th^ mazes.'* 

In the written transcripts, only the communication units will oc- 
cur. Obviously the phonological units are for speech only, and the 
same is actually true of mazes. Occasionally in writing there will 
be some language that is garbled, but such garbles do not arise 
from the same cause as mazes! They should be noted-and removed 
from the written communication unit; however, the analyst will 
find very few of them. 

In the oral language transcipts, the analyst will work only with 
the communication unit. The typist-transcribers have already used 
the phonological unit to make their transcriptions. Only occasion- 
ally will you, the analyst, need to replay a hxpe to verify a decision 
or to untangle a puzzle. The following section explains more fully 
how the phonological units are used. 

When to use phonological units 

In practice, phonological units are not regularly identified. Ear- 
lier in the study, when the subjects were in the elementary 
grades,^ the phonological units were identified anid marked, but in 
grades seven through twelve, these markings were used only 
when the analyst was puzzled about a maze or a communication 
ynit. Experience has developed in the staff transcribers an excep- 
.tional ability to segmerit the communication units on the typed 
transcript by listening to the recordings and using intonation as an 
aid. Occasionally, however, there is some doubt about where a 
particular communication unit begins or ends. In such cases, the 
tape is replayed again and again while several analysts listen in 
order to reach concurrence. In such cases, the phonological mark- 
ings are carefully made on the transcript. 

. Frequently, the.problem requiring such replaying, careful lis- 
tening, analyst consensus, and marking occurs when a subject 
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completes an utterance and then adds an afterthought to it. Here 
are two examples taken from the transcripts; 

1. # he looks like he found buried treasure # on that old ship # 

2. # it's about these four men # during the Civil War time # 
Study of afterthoughts like these reveals that the subjecJs use a 

systematic method for linking afterthoughts to a previous utter- 
ance: the link is the subject's introduction of the afterthought on 
the same low voice pitch with which he or she concluded the pre- 
vious utterance. If we mark for pitch the examples shown above 
(using 1 for low pitch, 2 for ordinary pitch, and 3 for high pitch), 
this is what we get: 2 111 

I. # he looks like he found buried treasure # on that old ship # 
' 2. # it's about these fo"ur men # during the Civil War time # 

*Xow pitch linkage" is characteristic of afterthoughts cast in 
many tvpes of gnuiimatical construction— prepositional phrases, 
infinitives, appositives, dependent clauses. Low pitch (I) follow- 
ing the typical sentence intonation pattern, which is (2 3 I) #, is a 
signal of sentence continuation, whereas ordinary pitch (2) is a 
signal of new sentence beginning: 

# he likes to find shells # on the beach he looks for the nev^ 
ones washed up byjhe tide # • 

Inasmuch as the main purpose of phonological segmenting in 
this research is to reinforce and substantiate decisions on,-com- 
munication units, these phonological units are not marked unless 
real doubt about a communication unit arises. The important aim 
in segmenting is to establish accurately the communication units 
and the mazes, since they are the segments that tell the most 
about grow th in language proficiency. 
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DIRECTION sfpOR COUNTING QUOTATIONS 

Sometimes when tilling a story, a speaker will use what is es- 
sentially a direct quotation. Often these quotations consist of more 
than one sentence and yet are preceded by a single he says, she 
asks, etc. For example: He said, "why don't you come with me? II _ 
am going to the store. / I am going to buy a present." / Althdugh 
the speaker could have placed He said before each communica- 
tion unit, he attached them all to the one use. Since the second 
and third units belong with the first he said, the entire group is 
actually a single communication unit. To give the speaker credit 
for using this constniction, count each individual unit and then in 
addition count the entire construction as another communication ^ 
unit. Therefore, in the example above the speaker would have a 
total of four communication units: three for the individual units 
and one additional for the. overall construction— a large communi- 
cation unit in its own right. 

^ A sariiple paragraph is given from one .speaker s. transcript in 
which he uses several of these constructions. The only difference 
from previous practice is in the counting of communication units; 
this does not change the method of counting words, mazes, etc. . 
The individual examples presented here are taken froni the sam- 
ple paragraph. Mazes have been omitted in these examples in 
order to focus on the counting of quotations. 

E.xaniple 1: and he keeps on saying "but Mom, why can't I go 
down to the lollipop store / I'm so hungry I m just 
going to die of hunger / and you wouldn't want me to 
die of hunger would you" /' (4 units) 

E.xainple 2: aiid his mother says "now don't be ridiculous / you 
know you're eating an orange / and how can you 
starve to death while you're eating an orange? / (4 
units) -- 

E.xample 3: and so Johnny said ''well if I weren't may I go down 
to the lollipop store" / (1 unit) 

Example 4: and she said "no you've been down to the lollipop 
store too many times this week" / (1 unit) 

• : ' , 109 • 
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Example 5: and sa Johnny said **but Mom^ I'd dust the floors / 
and I'd clean the windows / and I'd mop out the 
basement / and I'd brush the horse" / (5 units) 

Example 6: and she said "stop it / you're tempting me" / (3 units) 

Example . 7: and then she said "all right you may go / but you'll 
* have to do all the work" (3 units) 

This count only applies, of course, if there is more than one 
communication unit within the total quotation. Examples 3 and 4 
above have a total count of one because there is only one unit 
following the introductory words (and she said, and so Johnny 
said). Therefore, watch for words indicating a quotation will Fol- 
low. Every time one of these words appears (said, says, asks, etc.), 
a new communication unit starts and the quotations following go 
within that unit Remember to add the extra unit every time this 
type of quotation structure occurs. 

In computing the average number of words per communication 
unit, count the words in each unit Add your totals and divide by 
the number of units. . This is the average. Then, assign this average 
to the unit representing the total quotation. For instance, in exam- 
ple 7 above, the first unit contains 9 words and the second unit 
contains 9 words. The overall unit, therefore, is an average of the 
two units: 9+9 divided by 2 = 9. In this case the subject received 
credit for three units of 9 words each. 

Sample — How to Count Quotations 

7 This is a little'boy named Johnny / and [he-] he is sitting on the 

UQ-IO • , .. 

0-8-Q)-8 front porch looking very glommy / [and he- and he-] and he's very 

(r5).i3 • ^ ■ ■ . ■ r 

angry with his mother [because] well because he can't go down to [the 
lolli-j the lollipop store and buy a lollipop or maybe an ice cream cone / 
17 and he keeps .on saying "but Mom, why can Vl go down to the lollipop 

12 store / I'm so hungry I'm just going to die of hunger / and you 

12 wouldn't want me to die of hunger would you" J [and she-] and his mother 

.V . ' . ■ ■ . ■ . ' , 

(2)-5-@-4 says "now [don't be-] don't be ridiculous / you know [you- you-] 
2.(D-5 ■ " ' . , ■ 

13. you're eating an orange / and how can you starve to death while you're 

2-(I)-3-©- eating an orange? / and so [Johnny] Johnny said "well [if I-] if I 

4-(D-8 - ' . ■ . 

weren't [may I-] may I go doWn to the lollipop store" / ojxd she said "^v. 
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"no [-you've been-] you've been down to the lollipop store too many 
limes this week" / [and so-] and so Johnny said "but Mom, I'd dust the . 
floors / and I'd clean the y;indows / iivd I'd mop oUt the basement / 
[and I'd-] and I'd brush the horse" / and she said '*stop it / you're 
tempting me" / [so- so she- she] and then she said '*an. right you may 
go^/ but you'll have to do all the work" / ^so-] so finally Johnny 
did i^— mopped out the basement and dusted the house, and cleaned the 
windows and brushed the horse / and he was so tired that he just layed . 
right down on the couch [and went to si-] and went to sleep instead of 
going to Un^ lollipop. store. 
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SAMPLES OF TRANSCRIPTS AND 
WRITTEN COMPOSITIONS 

Here we have arranged several .iral language transcripts and writ- 
ten compositions of three boys, one each from the High, Random, 
and Lov/ gi^oups. For each of these subjects we have an excerpt 
from the oral language transcription at i>ges six, twelve, and seven- 
teen, and we have shown our analysis of communication units, 
words in. Communication units, and mazes. We have also shown 
the analysis for several of the written conjpositions. Readers who 
wish to do so can easily divide the number of words by the 
number of communication units to find the iwerage number of 
words per communication unit. 

(• 

AngeloG. 
•.^ High Proficiency Group 

Transcripts of Oral Language 
' .* - • ■ ^ 

Grade One Age Six 

(Answer to "What Makes You Cry?") 

, 2<i)-2-(i) .7 . Well, soinetimev [hv] — my brother — [he. , J\e] he's kind of a tough guy / 

4 and he likes to fight. / He's about four / and [he] soinutimt's he hits ine. / He ^ 
^ used to hit ine back here all the time. / ATid sometimes he plays these; funny 

8 games with me. / He makes me-get down on the floor / [and he stick . and he - 
makes me] and you know what he docs? / He calls this thfibig hut / and this is 

7 • big hut / and my back's a big but / and guess What he calls my [uh] scat / the 

^® '^ • big wutty / and [he] he comes along / and lie goes. "Big hut, big ^ut, big hut, 
^ big wutty," like that. / That doesn't exactly make me cry, / but tluifs one 

12 of the things that he does with me / [and he makes me — J and sometimes he 

^j>H ' gets ine down on the floor. / and you. know what he does? / He sticks [his] his 

9 feet up; way up in ihe air, about that high, / and he makes me try to climb 

19 . over it, / and then as soon as I get just about to the top of his feet, he . 

5 tips me oVer. / and I fall down on the floor. / Sometimes it kinjof hurts. / 
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Grade Seven Age Twelve 

(Looking at "The Gulf Stream," a Winslow Homer picture of a 
man adrift in the ocean) - 

13 I think this man went out just to have fun sailinK one day. / and all of 
9 

8 the sudden a storm camt- up. / and it looks like ht? had a sail. / but it broke 
4 

21 off. / N'ow he's out in the middle of this water with the waves real high and 

I-@-i2 with sharks swimminK around him. / and [he's] . . looks like he's looking for help 

9 . ; . 
9. in back of the boat, / but up in front of hini is a ship. / but I don't think 

9 he has seen it. / Probably he will tnm around and see the ship. / and then 

5 .. - 

7-(J)-5 signal for it. / There's also a tornado. I guess, [coming] coming at him 

16 from btrhind. / and I think he will signal to this ship in front of liiui and get help. / 



12 Units ■ c ' 

Grade Twelve Age Seventeen 

(Telling about the book The Jealous Man from Estremadura) 

25 Well, the one I would like to t;dk about is ealled £/ Cehso Extremeno 

which means The Jealous Extrymadurun, I guess it is in English. / This is 

2t®-1 !" [a] a jealous man who lives in a certain part of Spain. / He goes to Peru at 

22 an early age in'order to explore and seek his fortune like many Spaniards of 

6 the day. / This is about the Sixteenth Century. / When he gets back twent>' years 

7-®-4 later [he] he's now rich. / and his only worr>' is that he doesn't have a 
12 

y familv. / There's an important point that enmes up here. / When he gets back 
13 

6 his old friends don't like liim any more; / they don't exacHy hate him / but 

24 they just don't associate with him so that he realizes that nu)ney doesn't 

bring him complete happiness when lie gets back. / So what he decides to do is 

30 to marry scmelMidy arid leave his money to a son or daugher so at least he'll 

15 lie of some good to somebody. / What he does then isjie marries a girl who's 

.6 aI)out thirteen years olcl. / and he's about sixty-eight / and it's kind of amazing. / 

6 ' 

20 « but since the parents of the girl knew he was, a rich man. they allowed the girl 
12 ' tci marr>' him. / and the girl didn't have that much to say about it. / \' 
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(Angelo's review of the book continues for several more transcribed pages of 
similar language.) ^, 
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Written Composition 
Grade Three Age Eight 

7 This picture looks like a boat sunk / and all the people are Roiag 

9 to the bottom. / The boat must have been an old fashioned one >md must 

16 have been close to land. / ' ^""^ ^ 



3 Units 

Grade Seven Age Twelve 

The'StoiTrt/ 

16 One day Mary, Jaek, and Susan went fishing jn a small rock island 

8 in Andrews' Bay. / Only one fish was euught in the moming, / but Susan 

8 found some interesting weeds and shells, / 

15 While the children were eating a small lunch they had brought, it 

7 began to rain. / Before long it became a raging storm. / Their small 

9 ".wat was torn, away from the roeks. / and the water almost cx)vered the 

8 entire island. / 

When the stonn finally abated, the ehildren were stranded for 
20 three hours before they were rcseued by the coast guard. / - 



8 Units 

Grade Twelve Age Seventeen 

The Btiffled Policeman / 

15 Polieeman are supposed to be strong, determined, and able to quickly 

17 cope with any emergency. / They handle so many problems so well that some 

people get the idea that policemen arc superhuman. / Nevertheless, even 

7 poliee offieers can become puzzled. / 

17 One night Officer James Roberts, a motorcycle policeman, eh'ased a 

7 speeding ear down a dark city street. / It was one o'clock in the 

' 8 moming. / and there were few cars on the road. / Fimilly the speeding 

8 driver pulled to a halt. / Officer Roberts stopped at the curb several 
22 yards In front of the car and, pericil in hand, started walking toward 
15 the vehicle. / Suddenly he noticed a pair of ladies' black flats in the 
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■ 9 middle of the street. / Immediately a befuddled look appeared on the 

ofiicer's face. / 

21 ' Tlie chain of events leading to the appeanince of ihe black shoes 

15 on the street had begun about four hours earlier. / A young lady, Mary 

Vincent, bad bought the flats at an auciion late that night. / Fortunately 
27 they were a little too big, for when she was suddenly dragged into a car 

by a couple of kidnappers, the shoes remained on the street. / The crooks, 
21 being in a hurry, did not stop to pick up the flats even af^er they ' 

noticed Mary's stocking feet. / 
19 OIHcer Roberts stared at the shoes for some time before walking 

13 over to the car and issuing a ticket. / After the car left, he studied 

11 the situation for a few more minutes. / The strange thing was that the 

10 shoes were in walking position. / It looked as if someone had disappeared 

J . into thin air. / 

12 Within five minutes Officer Warren Strong brought Roberts out of 
15 his trance. / Led by Strong, the city police force eventually saved 

7 Mary Vincent from her hoodlum captors. / You can sometimes puzzle one 

7 policeman, / but you can never baflle thern all. / 
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Barry L. 
Random Group 

Transcripts of Oral Language 

Grade One Age Six , 

(Looking at a Mardi Gr£fs parade scene) 

4/7 It's a circus / There's a clown and some puppets / and the clowns are playing 

' 6 . . % . 1 ' 

7 something / There's a lady with a mask / There's a soldier / [There s a ... J 

4 . ^ 

(3)-8 There's a wagon with men pulling it / and there's a lady with a flag / and there's 

8 

8-®-2 a man on it playing [a] a horn / and then there's a man playing another horn / 
9 

7 There is a thing that they wiggle. 
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Grade Seven Age Twelve 

(Looking at "The Gulf Stream^ a Winslow Homer picture oi a 
man adrift in the ocean) 

6 Well. see. there's this man / [hes niaroonetl marooned on an island with all shark 
^^"^ I mean hes remoont'd re-] Well, he's sloek on a hoal / and all these 

12 sharks are all around him / and there's this bi« tidal wave is eominj; up 

8 over him / ami he sees this hoat on the horizon / and so he starts waving / 

7 hot the boat doesn't see hini /,s.) the hoat Koe.s ri^lit by / but then [he fixes up 
2-|)-5 the boat ^ for he ean] he Hxes up the motor / He h;is a little bit of K;LSoline 

6' . left to «et Inm to the boat / s.) he gets to the l^oat / and they bring him ashore / , 



5 

^6 and he lives happily ever after / 
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Grade Twelve Age Seventeen 

(Telling about the book 7im Taylor, Fullback) 

17 It's about Jim Taylor's life, his playing career, and all the great things he has 

©^1 1 clone /. Well, he's a great fnllbaek /. [and he] Next to Jimmy Brown, he's 

6-©«I-®-3 the best in the league /. I think he's better than Jinnny Brown / hut most of the 
5.®-4 papers say [he's just as he's] Jhnmy [Brovvn] Brown's better / but all around 

7 he's [just - ] just a football player /. There is nothing else he ean do /. 

24 Beeause he works on weights every day. he ean't even tuni his neck beeause he\s 

just deveh)ped his neck nmseles so much / but every time he carries the ball 
he has a average of Hve poinl Uvo yards to carry /. He scored fourteen touchdowns 
»-(D-5 last year / and I gue.ss he's abmit the toughest [foniball uK fu-] fullback 
®.7 iti the National League /. [not that he's] He's about the smallest one. tno / 

but be just has «lesire / and that's what keeps him going /. 
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Written Composition 



Grade Three Age Eight 

6/10 well the Bole. gate gurt up / and all the pelpl are frill out of the bote / ther are 



3/4 



5 forh / and there are erat / and the town nerd bey / and the Bote is the kote / and the 

6 , 

5 mar are down. / 
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(When BaiT>- read his ainiposilion aloiid, he read: Well, the boat got hurt up / and 
all the pt'oplf art- falling out ofiUv lx»at / . ThtTt- art- fish / and ihtTe arc crabs / 
and the h)wn near by / and tht- boat is the hole / and thv nit-n are down.) 



Grade Seven Age Twelve 

17 As Tom the liov the biggest was eajiting his line he got It cough in John skin. / 
9 

7 John was crving. but finlv we got it out. / So we went hack agin the easting. / 

11 ■ ' '. • 

5 But this time I was lucky, when I cated tlie line. / it didn't get eought. / inoreovery 

6 ^ 

12 it went in the water. / But then it happened the river started to get higer and 

15 higer. / Tom went and grab John shirttale, and Mar>' pigtail. And got them out 

13 in time. / In the very same spot where they were H.shing it was under water. / 
10 . 

6 All the fish they left on the rock were gone. / So they got no fish dinner. / 
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Grade Twelve Age Seventeen 

Walking down the .street one rainy Saturday night we came upon a 
28 piculier sight a policeman. giving a ticket to a woman who had jayw;Uked 

7 -accross the street, / What a heated argument was going on, / the woman whom 
16 I had never seen before w:ts trying to convince-the policeman of something, / 

10 We coidd not make out exactJy what they were saying. / so curious as were are, 

14 we crept up closer & closer. Step by step / finally we could hear every 

10 word that they were saying. / Slie keep telling to policeman I had to 

11 jaywalk / I thouglit I saw 'ny sons niin hoots in the street. / there s no 
10 robbers. in the middle of the .street. / Even though the eop did see the 
31 slippers behind the woman he could not change his mind for he needed 

the 10% eonmiission he would obtain from that .sort of violation. / So he 
24 gave her the ticket liut found out latter she was dective mores from the 

state iMilice which conjured up the whole situation. / 

11 Units 
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BoydR. 
Low Proficiency Group 

Transcripts of Oral Language 

Grade One Age Six ^ 

(After mentioning a ride on a train, Boyd was asked if anything 
funny happened.) 

5 Nolhin« runny h.ippeiu'il In me. . / . bill [l] I only seen ihiiiKs funny. / 

3 Cartnons arc funny. / On one cartoon . . you know there was a Iraclor 

12 llifre./ :u)(I the tractor lifted up sonu- little uniinal that were on It. / 

5 That was funny. / And <Io you know what? / Thnt tnictor was a steam roller / 



./ 



®-2-®-5 [an an an the shu] and a [shov] shovel wils on the steaPToHer. . . 

i could tell you one about this picture. / I could really tell yon. / It looks 
like a circus. / [An] And there's a his clown ri^ht there'. / and there'.s a 
3-@.5 nun coniinK out of the chiwn ri«ht there. / Clown's holdiuK [a man ou] hvo mans 

on its head / It's a wa^on that he's in / That wns the end of that one / 
They're playir.; and hin iuK a lot of fun. / They are here because of that hi^ 
8 rnan ri^ht there. / He's sitting down on s<unethinK. / but I don't know what it is / 



5 
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Grade Seven Age Twelve 

(Telling about the book he liked best during the year) 

12 Well I'll tell you nbout Torn Swift and the Flying Lab / well at the 

8^ iH-KinuiuK there were these spies froni Me.\ico / and they were tr> inK to 

.5.@-3 find some uranintn / and so they c«ame into [this this wxs] Tom Swift's plant / 

9.®.8 and they hit his son over the head with [his] his Kun well with the hack 

8 

(j)-24 oi' it / and then they were trying to Hrid him / [they] and there was this other 

man from Mexico would iLsk him if he asked Mr. Swift if.he would like 

8 to join his dub / I forget what the name of it was / and [uh. uh. urn he] 

l.@-ll ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^j tcUinii the people 

8-@-5 . about him himself / and then they saw this man that clobbered [his vvell] his son 
^-^'' --i'^^-^ovcr the head / and his son went ;ifter him / [and so nh.and then the] and then 

[they] his son was nying around [in a] in his jet / and he found this landing 
l.@-5 ireld that he didn't know about / and [\ih] then he decided to land / and when 
4.©.7. he hiTrded [there was] there was this same man that had [uh thiit cap] captured 

him kind of and tied him up and put him inside the shaek that was near by / 



16 Units 
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Grade Twelve Age Seventeen. 

(Reaction to a statement on the irresponsibility of children and 
parents) 

'{•@ -6-© -io Well from the first [uh] sentence where it says younger geiienition [ir] 

9 wild and irre.sponsihle I don't think that's true / and why I don't think 

6 it's triiti? f well sure they do wild things /'but it'ji no different like 

13 our parents did when they were kids / and it says farther down here fathers 

16 are too busy to pay attention to their children / I don't think any father's 

.15 

@'S ■ too busy to pav attention to- his kids / [l mean he] well he might be too busy / 
• 9 

6 ^ but he could always find time ft)riiis kids / at least I feel that way / 
I-®-I4-@-lO and [uh] to say that as a result kids grow up to be rather childish and 

1-® .5-® -6- -[uh] !rresp(>usible but I don't think that's true either / and [uh] another part 
of it say [uh] it's the parents' fault and [why kids are always getting] why 
kids ar<? the way they are / I don't think that it's the parents' fault 
^ 29 tK'cause the kids have modem ideas and bec:iuse the parents have ideas 

(jS) ^^^'-'y ^''^^ when they were young /. [so I don't think it's of it's] / it's 

7 ■ probably a combination of l)oth / but I don't really think that it's anybody's 
16 fault the wav the kids act. 



14 Units 

Written Composition 
Grade Three Age Eight 

8 It lookeses liked a boat is tip over/ and piple our swimy out / Aad it 
5 

8 lookies liked a man is ded. / And the men our tring to get on land / And 

8 some lieh our looking up at them. / I 



5 Units 



Grade Seven Age Twelve 



8 It looks to me that thev are fishing / and ther our camping. / The Boy Just 
4 

6 cast out his line. / The girl has bad here line in the water fore a while / and 

12 ■ . . 

8" the t)ther girl is bating hir line, / 

15 Afture theyr fished for a while they will Uike the fish 
home for dinner / 



6 Units 
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Grade Twelve Age Seventeen 

15 A few nigh is ago this girl (Scrca) was in town staying witli her 

23 Kiri frifMt!. / Thoy ileeitlL-d to take a pair of'thtjrf old shot's ant! put 

thei:' in the struot so that it niiglit Lreate some pu!)iicity. So that 
26 night t)u*y wL-ru driving hack from the slum* anil lef t the shoes in the 

middif of the street and then went home to bed. / Later that night u 
15 policeman came bay und saw the shoes and wrote a report. / The next day 

19 the r.vls looked in tlie paper ami stire enough then- was a picture of their s/ioes. / 

5 Units 
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PRACTICAL EVALUATION OF ORAL LANGUAGE 

Until spoken English is Evaluated in education,, oral language, 
will continue to be neglected to the detriment of all the language 
arts. The curriculum inevitably shrinks to the boundaries of what- 
ever evaluation the schools use! At present, an inadequate under- 
standing of the highly limited scope of paper and pencil standard- 
ized tests in English results in a narrow, warped curriciUum. What 
is easy to measure is not" necessarily what is important to evaluate, 
and most tests measure a shockingly narrow range of what should 
be evaluated. The result is that curriculum decisions are made 
upon this. meager basis. 

Eventually the evaluation of oral' language will require tape re- 
corders and cassettes, and tbe features of language to be evaluated 
will be variables such as organization showing sensitivity to the 
listener, liveliness and vitality of .speech, and freedom from dis- 
tracting speech mannerisms. Because this kind of evaluation is 
time-consuming, schools rnay need to select random samples for 
evaluation; a teacher or a school system will attain a picture of a 
class (jf thirty pupils by using a random .sample of ten or eleven 
pupils. For the present, teachers need some relatively simple way 
of estimating growth in language power. 

One way of overcoming the time-consuming barrier to evalua- 
tion might be to examine some of the oral language variables in 
the present research. Could any one of the variables serve to rep- 
resent other variables? Mazes and conventionality of speech, for 
instance, are logically quite unlike other variables; however, 
length of communication unit, elaboration of subject and predi- 
cate, and use of dependent clauses may be similar enough to 
simplify the problem of evaluation. 

As one can easily observe by examining our data, oral depen- 
dent clause meas]jre,s are highly correlated with oral elaboration 
measures as well as with length of oral communication units. At 
grades one, two, and three, the values of the correlations are given 
by r^Q = .80 and rgp = .82. Here, E stands for Elaboration of 
subject and predicate; C stands for length of communication unit 
(average number of words per comimunication unit); D stiiids for 
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Dependent clause measures (average number of^ dependent 
clauses per communication unit). These high eorrehitions make 
sense, of course, because ehiboration of simple subject and predi- 
cate in the units of eominunication increases the length of the 
units and the incidence of dependent chaises. However, inasmuch 
as the measurement of elaboration is complex and time- 
consuming, even though it is the best indicator of hmguage power 
in our research, it is reasonable to specuhite.as to whether or not 
ehiboration could be predicted with any reliability from the more 
easily determined communication unit length and a measure ot 
dependent clauses. To determine whether such a prediction pos- 
sesses an acceptable level of reliability, a multiple regression 
analysis was carried out^ on the ehiboration index at grades one, 
two, and three, combined with communication unit length and 
number of dependent clauses as the predicter variables. The re- 
sults of this analysis are summarized in Table 1. 

Table 1 

Multiple Regression Analysis 
Analysis of Elaboration Index on Average Number of Words per 
Communication Unit 
and Number of Dependent Clauses Measured 

Regression 

Variable ^ Coefficient 

Ave nij^e words \H;r 
communication unit .41 

Dependent Clauses -53 
•Significant at^ .05. 

According to this analysis, the prediction is definitely reliable. 
The rriultiple correlation coefficient is given by Rg.CD *^ '^^ ^^^^^ 
the prediction equation given by 

E + 3.00 + 41C + .53D. 
The standard error for the estimated elaboration index is given by 
SE = 3.72. On the basis of these results. Table 2 has been pre- 
pared. From this table a researcher or a teacher can estimate a 
primary school pupil's elaboration index score from the average 
number of words per communication unit and the average number 
of dependent clauses per communication unit. Also, the 95% con- 
fidence interval for the true elaboration index score can be deter- 
mined by adding and subtracting seven points from the predicted 



t-value Decision* 

10.9' Significant 
12.4 Significant 
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viilue. For example, il Tc ^ 40 i'tncl Tp = 60, then the predicted 
elaboration index score is given = 51 ± 7. As another example, 
suppose = 34 and = 58. To estimate the elaboration index', 
use = 49 ± 7. In other words, use the closest values in Table 4 
when Tr orTp Fall between the intervals provided there. 

Thus it is iuiportant, both for researchiand For classroom evalua- 
tion oF oral. language, to know that in grades one, two, and three a 
count of the two elements, 

e length of communication unit (average number of words per 

communication unit) 
9 aver/ige number oF dependent clauses per communication unit 



Table 2 

Predicted Elaboration Index Standardized Value From Observed 
Standardized Communication Unit and Dependent Clause Scores 



* ■ 



Standardized 

Dependent Standardized Communication. Unit Score^ 
Clause Score 3 

30 3 
. 35 . ,3 
40 3 
45 ' 3 
50 4 
. 55 4 
60 4 
65 5 
70- 5 

♦Standaixlizt't! scores for average numl>er of* words per coininunic-ation unit and for 
dependent clauses were computed by assigning the numeral 50 to their means and 
the numeral 10 to oiie standard deviation from the mean: 
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will serve almost as effectively as a count of all three language 
variables. Thus the time-consuming and complex computation of 
the elaboration index including all syntactic devices (such. as in- 
finitive clauses, appositives, gerunds, adjectives, etc.) may be by- 
passed, yet the valuable index score can nevertheless be a'-cer- 
taihed. A s'imilar mulrfftle regression analysis could be performed 
for the upper eleni^tjtAry grades, junior high, and senior high 
school. Thi^^swipUfici^ can be tried also for written language at 
any poin{of schp6kf(g. Schools will want their own norms for all 
of these rn^a:s«r^ of course. 

One of our analysts was troubled at the amount of time we had 
spent oh studymg the elaboration of subject and predicate, but 
eventually she came to see that the effort enabled us to validate 
the use of simpler measures such as average length (in words) of 
the communication unit. 

If we were to apply this to a practical situation in a school dis- 
trict we would malce these recommendations, assuming that time 
and money were not in great supply: 

For oral lanj^uage, the three elemtMits we would study would 
he average number of words per communication unit-vocab-^ • 
ulary, and expressive intonation. We would tiipe pupils' oral 
language in some natural hut standard situation, such as tell- 
ing a st()r>' froin-'one of the books that presents a story in pic- 
tures but uses, no words. From that tape we would distill the 
length of eomnuinieation unit and the depth of roeabulary. 
(One might, in addition, use some voeabuhm' test in which 
the teachers had faith. For small children we found the Watts 
V'ocabuhiry test to be sound.) . ' . 

We consider expressive intonation to be exceptionally impor- 
tant for it shows whether or not the pupil is learning to be 
myare of listeners, to put him/her.self in the shoes of the audi^ 
/ence. T(y.measure this we wotild prepare three adults to listen , 
/ independently to the tapes, not knowing the age or names of 
/ the pupils speaking. They would simply rate the pupil as 
/ superior, average, or weak in the kind of expressivenes.s — 
I pitch, stress, pause, and rhythm— that aids communication of 
I- ideas. ^ 

If /taping all the pupils in a class proved too time-consuming or 
expensive, a school could easily take a random sample of every 
fi|th child, and base its evaluation on that sample. 

jWe have had in-jnind here early childhood education apd the 
pfimary grades, but adaptation to upper grades and high school is 
ejitirely possible. Evaluation' such as we have described, ac- 
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complished in September, February, and May, would give schools 
much better evidence on pupil growth in language than they now 
have with paper and pencil tests, so dangerous in their narrow- 



ness. 
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TRANSFORMATIONAL SYNTAX: A DESIGN FOR ANALYSIS 
by John Dennis 

In devising the categories of syntactic oral performance of stu- 
dents, I have been guided — or constrained — by the following evi- 
dence and studies: 

; •four sets of protocols of the actual language used by selected^ 
students, each set consisting of approximately eighteen com- 
munication units (Loban) orT-units (Hunt)^ . 

• the Bateman and Zidonis monograph, "The Transformational 
Model of Generative or Predictive Grammar" by Robert 
Stockwell, and Roberts' Modem Grammar 

Naturally, there "is overlapping and contradiction among the 
studies. I have tried to find areas of agreement when they exist in 
some form; further, I have tried to reduce the number of transform 
"types" in order to avoid unreal or unnecessarily complex descrip- 
tions. My guide for theoretical decisions was the corpus of oral 
protocols provided me. ,< 

Of course the corpus under study really strains the rei^ources of 
a "one-sentence grammar," no matter how much descriptive 
adequacy we attribute to that grammar. I say this because this 
present corpus is discursive living language with all the natural 
language features we have come to expect of such material; rhetor- 
ical strategies in evidence, a high degree of recursiveness in struc- 
tures, shifts, in topic*" and register (level, of "appropriate usage"),, 
hesitation phenomena, some deviations from rigidly described 
well-funned seiTtencei>,.'etc. Consequently, 1 have attempted to 
devise a description ignoring evident rhetorical concerfts and 
focusing instead on syntactic performance. At this point I will pre- 
sent categories, descriptions, and justifications. 

Single-Base Transforms 

So far as 1 know, all single-base transforms involve two kinds of 
structural operations: (1) reordering of constituents? in statements, 
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and (2) insertion of optional incremental elements no* derived 
from other statements. Statement here refers to what we have 
come to call "kernel" sentences, which are characterized by the 
following criteria: they are statements; they are positive; they are 
active We iised to say that they were "irreducible," but in saying 
this, we were at a loss to explain items and phrases used adver- 
bially Since it is clearly simpler and sounder to consider words 
like there, then, andHhus and their phrasal equivalents as" aspects 
of phrase structure, (2) makes sense as an option available to ker- 
nels. A similar procedure must be followed in making incremental 
(wh-) quesHons; interrogaHves like what, who(m), when, and 
where are simply optional attachments to the reorder or intona- 
tional shift underlying this type of (wh-) quesHon. The same ar- 
gument applies to negation expressed by not + lexical verb. 

1) T iieg: NP + Aux + be + not + (Adj ); NP + Aux + not + V ± NP 

■ (Adv) 

2) T there: There + Aux,+ be + NP ±- j^^'l^g] 

(NP ) 

3) T yes/no: Aux + be + NP + (Adj ); Do + tense + NP + V ± NP 

(Adv) ,^ 

4) "t wh-(when ) + tense + do + NP + V (± Np); Who + tense" + V ± Np 

(where) 

5) T passive: NPj + Aux + V^^ + NPg » NPg + tense + be + part + 

V + by + NP^' 

6) T mobility: NP + Aux + V ± NT + Prep Phr > Prep Phr + S — 

I don't think we need to list citations illustrating these structural 
descriptions at this time. In this report we will do what Batenrjan 
and Zicionis have done, avoiding scrupulously the term transtor- 
mational rules. They aren't rules, at all; they are types of optional 
transforms. 

■ • -^Multi-Base-Iransforms — '— 



When two or more single &ases-kemels or their transforms- 
are used to make grammatical sequences of complex types we can 
refer to them as multi-base transforms, thus avoidmg the tiresome 
enumeration problem (double-base, triple-base etc.) An alterna- 
tive way of describing the derivations resulting. from various, 
choices and subsequent manipulations is matrixlinsert operations. 
Such a description makes good sense within the limits of a one- 
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sentence grammar," where constraints on the length and complex- 
ity of sentences used for analysis are likely. However, in the 
analysis of a discourse sample, a multiplicity of matrices and in- 
serts is probable; consequently, there is a problem in description 
which can be avoided if we stick to a description of the structural 
manipulations performed. There doesn't seem to be a compelling 
reason for a double entry: e.g.. The boy whom he saw at the game 
was his neighbor. This is a "double-base" (multi-base) transform 
using T^^i^ (subordination). Its basic sentences are evident, and 
its transtormational history is obvious. W/iom he saw at the game 
is an insert sentence, surrounded by the matrix. The boy . . . was 
his neighbor. It seems unnecessary to point out that when bases 
are combined they are either embedded or conjoined, with or 
without deletions. 

Another feature of sentence analysis which I consider 
unnecessary — unless, of course,, a highly detailed description of a 
"notional" kind is the analyst's aim— is the use of functional labels 
like "That + sentence as subject" "nominal infinitive of obliga- 
tion," "abstractive nominal," "adverbial expansion of Man (adverb 
of manner) + C" (presumably "complement," that catch-all term). 
First of all, what do these labels tell us? How are they "transfor- 
mijtional rules"? Are they more or less accurate than descriptions 
of transformational types which are manipulated to produce 
grammatical sequences? These labels tell me that someone is try- 
ing to explain optional transformations in terms of traditi9nal- 
school grammar. Chomsky spends a good deal of patient argument 
in Aspects of the Theory of Syntax to discount the value of mixing 
functional labels with grammatical categories. ^ 

I will sum up my ^irgument this way: If we are interested in 
developing a "syntactic profile" of a given student, student group, 
or "level" in school, we can surely obtain that information without 
recourse to matrix/insert counts or notional labels. For example, 
recurrent syntactic structures could he generslized abstractly this 
way: This student/group/grade tends to conjoin more frequently 
than he or she/it tends to embed. More specifically we could say 
that conjoining structures were used 57% of the time in all units 
analyzed; and, but, and or were so used in relative order of fre- 
quency. Suppose the reverse were true; then we could specify the 
types of embedded transforms: relative, subordinate, appositive, 
etc., depending on how we specified deletion. 
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The term full form means that the entire transformation is intiict; 
there has been no deletion. j 

(and) (and) \ '> 

1) T conj. S, (hut )So; IC, (l)ut )ICn \; 
(or ) - (or ) 

(therefore ) 

2) T con(neetor) Sj (however ) S.-j 
(eonse(iuently) 

(who ) 

3) T rel(ative) [S, (which) + Aiix + VP . . . ] 

(that ) 
(wliose) 

U) T suh(ordinate) [Sj (+ sub + S2') . . . ] 

( 5) T pro (It + Aux + he + Adj + sub + S . . . ) 

(i + Aiix + .he + Adj + sul) + S . . . ) 

.^6) T for-to* For + NP + to + V + VP . . . 

* #5 often combines here: It +* Aux + I)e + Adj + 
' for + NP + to + VP 

7) T to NP + Aux + + NP + ^2 

^John wanted NF + Joh7\ + tense + eome 
iJohh wanted d) + to + come 
(V ) 

8) T nom NP + .v^"^ ± NP / NP + l>e + (Adj )^ 

<Mr' (Adv) ^ 

NP + Rrow / interesting ^ 

NP + Krow + NP 

also The growinj^ of flowers is interesting 
— flying — kites Ciin.l)e troublesome 

9) T comp NP + + vomp. + VP > 

They consider he is foolish bfm > 
They consider him (to be) foolish 

10) T mob(ility) I like him because he is honest ^ 

Because he is honest I like him^ 

(Many other examples arc possible here.)* 

It is apparent to those of us who have examined the natural uses 
of language that deletion of certain items and structures is com- 
monplace in both speech and writing. Deletion is often treated as 
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a transForni, a single. type of generalized option. In a way that's 
sensible, but I don't think we've treated it systematically enough. 
Deletion is like the recursive rule: it can be applied indefinitely 
to certain strings in a given environment; and so long as the 
specifications are coiTectly followed, grammatical sequences will 
result. 

To sum up, then, we should.be interested in the .subjects uses 
of the various kinds of deletions as he applies them to items and 
structures in the sentences he generates. 

1) D \P NP, + VPi + conj + NP, +.VP2 »NP, + VP, + <6 + VPg » 

[cnv. T conj] > 1 1 

Mr. Smith hent over aiul tied his slioehicc. 

2) D rel + The man who is siek | The man sick I The sick man • 
- " . [env. T rel j The girl who is er> ing ^ The girl cr>'ing I 

Tlie cr>'hig girl 
The niiin who is smoking | The man smoking 

Sotc 1: Tlu- same operation applies to strings whiehjiave undergone the pas- 
sive - T passive: 

The man who was injured | The man injured 

Tiie man who was Frightened I The man frightened ^ 
The frightened man. 
Note 2: There is an invcrs'ion rule operative here, but it apph'es with eonsis- 
teney onK' to "attributives." With -ing fonns. there is divided usage. 

SoU' 3: This D niie also accounts for the appositive. 

3) D .NP + \' Tlie chiss elected comp. John | 

[env. T comi)] The chiss elected John became president John 
The class elected 4> 4) president John 
(.\n inversion rule is ohlif^atonj here.) ' 

4) D NP + for For NP to solve the prohleui + VP * 
[env. T for-to] .<i) 4> to solve the problem is easy. 

o) D sub. The man whom I saw . . . ♦ 

[env. T Sill)] The man <t> I saw 

Sote: Oulv the "relatives/* who: which and that, can he deleted in T sub; 
■ whose nuist be used, and the other subordinators are also obligatory. 

6) o eonj This is obvious and will lead to a series of NPs. 
[env. T cong-and] attributes, verbs, etc. 

7) O W I am taller than he is tall | 
[env. T compar.] I am taller than he is <t> 

am taller than he 4) 4) 
Note: I did not Uai T compar. with multi-base "Tull forms" because it is never a 
full fonn except in such oddities as He is as handsome as she is ugly— 
which doesnt Strike nie as a comparison, but rather as a variant form ot 
the contrast: He is handsome hut she is ugly. 

H) D y I enjoy chess, and John enjoys chess (too) 

[env T conj.] I enjoy chess, and John <t) does too 
I enjoy chess, and so does John. 
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» Performance Deviations 

We can take care of the various deviations in performance under 
three rubrics: (1) mazes; (2) sequence interrupters and parenthet- 
ical structures; (3) syntactic deviations. Two of these can in the 
sense of hesitation phenomena be called deviations of some kind. 
The third is well known. 

1. Mazes: I should think that two kinds of evidence might be 

useful here. 

^. Kinds of maze structures = item, phrase, clause 
b. Movement = complete break-off (aposiopesis) or 
stop-and-revision (anacoluthon). 

2. Sequence Interrupters and Parenthetical Structw:^^^,^^.,^^^ 

a. Sequence Interrupters; I think of these as non-initlql. 
When they are initial (before communication unffs), they 
tend to move the discburse along. When the^ are internal, 
they usiuilly represent a pause for decision-miJcing. Their. 
position interests me, too, and I would chart tnbrn thus: 



Type Position \ 

uh ' NP: medial/tenninal 

um VP: medial/terminal 

well Inter-sentence 



b. "Parenthetical Sti^tures: 
(3.) S + deletion: let's see 
you see 
you know 
I would think 
. you might say 
as it were - 
(2) frozen items and phrases: as a matter of fact 

for that matter 
of course 
in other words 
generally speaking 
in my opinion 
3. Syntactic Deviations »• 

a. Non-sentences 

b. Word order: items or structures put of sequence 

c. Number: non-agreement on NP + VP 

pronoun reference: NP^j^^g PrOpj. . 
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d. Preposition or particle: to ^ on 

with I to 

e. Deletions: article omitted; connective omitted, etc. 

f. Tense shift: narrative past ^ narrative present 

He went ^ He goes 

g. Other: (one always needs an etc.) 

In offering here a sketch and suggestions for procedures, I think 
the analyst could mark the protocols, using brackets to enclose the 
segments of language he is classifying, and labeling the bracketed 
material so he can make a quick tally of transformational itypes 
after finishing his analysis. Let me present a typical problem. 
Suppose a student has used T passive, then T relative, and. finally 
D Rel + Aux. How would the analyst judge and mark this mate- 
rialP I would say that the final structure would be coded— i.e., D 
rel + Aux because this "result" implies the underlying transfoma- 
tional history. Thus the past participle used as a modifier and s6 
specified by D rel + Aux reveals a hierarchy of manipulative skills 
as a review of its transformational history confirms. I think that 
this procedure plus judgment will stand up under scrutiny in most 
cases. It's rather a novel idea, and I encourage inquiry. In any 
case I fail to see that the entire transformational history I've just 
described could be coded without giving a curious imbalance to 
the syntactic profile we wish to obtain. . 

Unless there is a desire to see what a given student has done 
within any specific communication unit, I see no reason for de- 
scribing the locus of optional transforms as unit 1, unit 6, etc. I 
think that one page of code symbols for one set of protocols (30 
T-units) would be sufficient. However, a master tally sheet tor a 
student, a student group, or a "level" of instruction (or achieve- 
ment) would probably have to be more complex. 

Of course, in this proposal I know I have not said all that needs 
to be said about the scheme for analysis and description of the 
optional transforms students use in casual discourse. However; I 
do believe that I have presented enough to make an accurate and 
productive analysis possible. 
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INTERVIEW FOR GRADES KINDERGARTEN THROUGH 

THREE 

In order to pcirallel the increasing maturity of the subjects, the 
questions and pictures were changed for grades 4-6, for grades 7-9, 
and for grades 10-12. Many inquiries have been received concern- 
ing the possibility of using our pic-tures. We feel that any well- 
chosen pictures will produce the same results. Researchers should 
find pictures that are relatively complex and ambiguous; such pic- 
tures seem to elicit more language. If we were to do this research 
agcun, we would use a few sets (of^four to six pictures) which 
would suggest a sequence of events. However, we would still re- 
tain some of our single pictures such as the complex Mardi Gras 
scene. • 

Opening questions: 

1. First of all, tell me your whole name. 

2. When you are at home, who do you play with? 

3. What do you and [Names of playmates] do when you. are at 
home? 

(Pretend ignorance of games, etc., and get the child to ex- 
plain how they play these games.) 

4. Do you like television? What programs do you like best? 
Tell me all about them. (Often, the child will tell about just 

. one program.) 

5. Have you ever been sick? Tell me about that. 

6. What do you like to do best of everything in the whole 
world? ' ' ... 

Pictures: 

Now I am going to show you some pictures, and I want you to 
tell me all about the pictures. Will you do that? I want you to tell 
me everything you see in the pictures and what you think about 
the pictures. (If the child's first response to the picture itself cov- 
ers the area of one of the subquestions, omit the subquestion.) 
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This is picture number one. (Boy holding cocker spaniel 
puppy; girl bandaging paw.) What can you tell me about this 
picture? 

This is picture number two. (In color, Mardi Gras scene:) 
Will you tell me all about this picture? 

a. What can you tell me about all these? 

b. What are they doing? 

c. V\Tiy;do you think they are all here? 

This is picture number three. (Two Korean girls, the older 
one crying.) What can you tell me about this picture? 

a. Where do you think these children are? 

b. Which one would you like For a playmate? (IF the child 
points, sav, *The one on the right," or "The one on the 
leFt.") 

c. Why did you choose that one? (IF the child says ''Be- 
cause," say, "Because why?" IFthe child should state that 
these children are Oriental or Mexican or some other des- 
ignation, a.sk "How do you know they are Oriental?" (or 
Mexican, etc.) 

This is picture number Four. (Northern lights, snow, dog 
sled.) Will you tell me all about this picture? 
a. What are they doing? (In case the child notices sled, etc.) 
h. Where do you think they arc going? (In case the child 

notices driver, dogs, etc.) 
c. What is this? (Do not say "Up in the sky." Point to the 

lights, even iF the child does not notice the Northern 

lights.) 

This is picture number Five. (Small boy running and crying, a 
dog, two small 'girls watching him, part oF a woman in the, 
picture.) Will you tell me all about this picture? 
"lu -Why do you think he is crying? (IF child says boy is cry- 
ing.) 

1). Can you tell me a story about thi.s picture? Can you pre- 
tend a story? 

This is picture number six. (Small girl picking up a rabbit, 
cfark photographic background.) Tell me all about this pic- 
ture, will you?^ 
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1. Walter Loban, The Language of Elementary School ChiU 
drenrLanguage Ability: Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine; Problems 
in Oral English; Walter Loban and Leonard A. Marascuilo, An 
Empirical Study of the Dominating Predictive Features of Spoken 
■Language: A Multivariate Description and Analysis of Oral Lan- 
guage Development (Washington, D. C: Office of Education, . De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, Project No. 7-1-106, 
1969). , 

2. The initial method of determining spread of intellectual abil- 
ity was a kindergarten vocabulary test of 100 items. In grade two 
the first iitandcU*d intelligence testing was carried out by the Oak- 
land Public Schools. 

3. Annual ratings in which the thirteen or more teachers rated 
^each subject's ability in language in accordance with a carefully 

designed scale. See p?ige 5 for a description of this scale and A.p- 
pendix A for a copy of the complete scale. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER TWO 

1. A. F. Watts, The Language and Mental Development of Chil- 
dren, pp. 65-66. 

. 2. Some linguists object to any use of "communication" or 
"meaning;" urging a rigorous use of stmcture alone. This inves- 
tigator, however, has seen no problem in using meahing as a 
double-check on the stnictuml methodology actually being used- 
some mistakes;,have been located in this way, no dilemmas have 
arisen, and the research has retained a closer alliance withr the 
ultimate communic^itive purpose of language. Still another double 
check, occasionally- used, has been that of verbal signalling — 
pitch, pause, arid stress. One of our analysts defined^the com- 
munication unit as "each independent clause,, with" all of its mod- 
ifiers,/ existing between two silences." However, very few utter- 
ances were kufficiently^ambiguous. to force us into meticulous 

-intomitibrranalys-is as a supplement to our usual methods, 
' 3. Kellogg W. Hunt, Grammatical Structures Written at Three 
Grade Levels. , . ' * ' ' 
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4. Other researchers have studied this same phe/iomenon al- 
though, again, there has beeri no consistency in terminology. 
Hunt, in Grammatical Structures, uses t|he tenn gflrb/es rathtjr 
than mazes. Others .use hesitation phenomena (sett Howard Mac- 
lav and Charles E. Osgood, "Hesitation Phenomqiia in Spontane-. 
ous English Speech," in Readings in the Psychology of Uinguage, 
ed. Leon Jakobovits and Murray Miron [Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1967] ). 

5. In LaBrant's research a subordinate clause which modifies an 
independent element of the conimunicatipn unit is termed /'first- 
order subordination." Subordination which modifies artother sub- 
ordinate element, which in turn modifies an independent ele- 
ment, is called "second-order subordination." Lou LaBrant, ' A 
Study of Certain Language Developments of Children in Grades 
Four to Twelve, Inclusive," Genetic Psychology Monographs 14 
(1933): -387-491. / ^ 

6. Mata V. Be>r, "Children's Growth in the Use of Written Lan- 
guage," Elemektaru English Review 16 (1939): 312-319; F. K. 
Heider and G. M. Heider, "A Comparison of Sentence Stnicture 
of Deaf and Hearing Children," Psychological Monographs 52 

" (1940): 42-103. . - ■ . 

7. Hunt,. Grammatical Structures. 

8. Mildred C. Templin, Certain Language Skills in Children, 
Child- Welfare Monograph Series No. 26 (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1957). 

' 9. Roy C. O'Dpnnell, William J. Griffin., and Raymond C. Npr- 
ris. Syntax of Kindergarten and Elementary School Children, p. 
60.\O'Donnell et al. found a different result for adjective clauses. 
They acknowledge that their result does not confonn to the find- 
ings of others. Further study of the adjecHve clause is neededlb 
sharpen and stabilize our knowledge of this kind of noun modifi- 

' cation. . 

10. Denis Lawton, "Social Class Differences in Language De- 
velopment: A Study of Some Samples of Written Work," Lan- 
guage and Speech 6 (1963): 120-43. 

11. Walter Loban, The Language of Elementary School Chil- 
dren. 

12. Lawton, "Social Class Differences in Language Develop- 
■* ment," p. 138. \ ' . - 



f Robert L. Allen, The Verb System of Present-Day American 

I'lll verbs used, in the thirty selected units o^— ^^^^ 
:e identi tied, recorded on individual tally sheets, ana 
istically tabuhited/ 

m':S TO CHAPTER THREE 

^^^^ 

ed on a seven-pomt scale, it i 
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Child Welfare, University of Miruiesota, as a basis for classifying 
person;) into sfJtioeconomic groups at a time when the Institute 
was looking for an iiistrimient which would enable it to secure a 
cross section of the population. (See The Minnesota Scale for Pa- 
ternal Occupations- [Minneapolis: Univcrsitv of Minnesota Press 
ii.d.J ). - _ ' -■ ' 

3. Typically a socioeconomic rating of IV was the result of a 
mother who was a skilled clerical worker (III) and a father who 
was a .semiskilled factor- worker (V), resulting in an average of IV 
as the mmily socioeconomic rating. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER FOUR 

.1. Walter Loban, The Lan^mige of Elementary School Chil- 
dren, p. 41. • 

• 2. Ibid., p. 78. 

3. Ilijci., p. .54. 

4. In the case o'i mazes, no written data are presented since 
mazes as such do not occur in the snijjects' written language. Even 

a poor writer does not write as follows: "Tbei-e was was a was ' 
there was a man.' A speaker may use such mazes, however. Some 
mixecl-up language occurs— rather rarely— in writing; Hunt and 
O Hare use the term garbles for such undecii5iierable writing. 

■L^^*'.^''"o'' Sc'Hfc'/ic'c Combining, p. 22 (Table. 1) and 
p. oJ (Table 3) for comparisons. 

. 6. The investigator has termed the overlapping a (juirk. since it 
IS apparent that it is e.vplained l)y a downward shift bv the Ran- 
dom group rather than an\ipwarcl shift by the Low group. 

17. James. Moffett, "Grammar and the Sentence," in Teaching 
the Universe of Discourse (Boston: Hoiigbton-MiftUn, 1968). 

8. The reader should keep in mind that the growth rate per- ' 
centages simply place the data in better perspective. The identical 
conclusion could be drawn from the averages themselves (the first 
column in Table 8) or from the graphic presentation of the aver- 
ages (Figure 5). In other words, one could just as easilv have said 
that the High group average of 0.37 at grade four was not achieved 
by the Low group until grade eleven (0.36); '. 

• 9. The data, reported in a different publication, show the very 
clear superiorit>' of the High group. (See Walter Loban, Uinguage ' 
Abilittj: Grades Ten, Eleven, and Twelve.) 
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NOTES 

10. Thi.s computation i.s not a mea.sure of average number of 
words per dependent clause. In any given communication unit, a 
sul)ject may use no dependent clauses whatsoever or as many as. 
three or four dependent clauses within that single unit, resiilting 
in a mathematical tendency for the average words per dependent 
clause to decline in cases where thi»re is more than one dependent 
clause ^vithin the unit. For this reason it was decided that the best 
measure would be words in dependent clauses as a percentage of 
words in units. , ^ ^ ' ^ 

11. Kellogg VV. Hunt, Grammatical Structures Written at Three 
Grade Levels; A. F. Watts, The Language and Mental Develop-^ 
ment of Children, i). 125. ^ , 

12. Because of the inconclusive nature of the findings on writ- 
ten language, this hfeakdown of the d^ta will be presented only 
for the subjects' oral language. \ 

13. Denis Lawton, '^Social Class Differences in Langu^^ge De- 
velopment: A Study of Some Samples of Written Work," Lan- 
gnqgeand Speech 6 (1963): ^jao^f ^ . 

14. Fhint, Grammatical'Stractures; Roy C. O'Donnell, William 
J. Griffin, and Raymond C. Norris, Sijntax of Kindergarten and 
Elementary School Children; Donald R. Bateman and Prank; J. 
Zidonis,-T/K^ Effect of a Study\)f Transformational Grainviar^on 
the Writing of Ninth and Tenth Graders. Research Report No- 6 
(Urhana, 111.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1966),\ 

Id. Another most commonly used adverbial cFause, in addition 
to time iind cause, is condition; percentages for these three are 
high for rt// groups. 

16. Kellogg W. Hunt, "Recent Measures in Syntactic Develop- 
ment;* Elementanj English 43 (1966): 734. 

17. Lou LaBrant, '*A Study of Certain Language Developmt^uts 
of Children in Grades ^our to Twelve, Inclusive^ Genetic 
Psychology Monographs 14 (1933): 387-491. , 

18. $ee Appendix E for further discussion of practical applica- 
tion of research to school evahiation of language growth. 

19. For readers unfamiliar with the terminology of transforma- 
tional grammar, an example of rnulti-base deletion transfonjiations 
could be the foll(|wiag transfoniiing (Combining) kernel sentences 
with deletion of words no longer needed: 

I know a bov, and he has red hair, and he has a rabbit. It is his 

pet/-— : ' / - . 

I know a red-haired boy who has a pet rabbit. 
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Further discussion of transformational grammar 'may be found in 
Appendix F. j 
This kind of sentence combining, something that can be done 
without an explicit formal grammar/ is explored in Frank O'Hare;, 
Sentence Combining: Improving Student Writing without For- 
mal Grammar Instruction. 

20. JFor instance he multi-base deletion transformations in 
Table 19 show that :'or the High Group in early years, the male 
score was 34 and the female score was 37. These, two figures 
added together give the 71 in our table here. ' \ 

21. See Martin Joos, The English Verb; Frank R: Palmer, A Lin- 
guisti Study of the English Verb; A. F. Watts, The Language and 
Menial Development of Children. 

22. Robert L. Allen, The Verb System of Present-Day American 
English, p. 136. 

23. Nonfinite verbs are infinitives, participles, and gerunds; fi- 
nite .verbs are those requiring a subject and capable of taking a 
subject from this list: i7, /, we, you, he,^he, they. 

24. One reader of our research h-ds suggested that we may not 
have u.scd the best mea.sure for verb density. Had we njade a 
straight count of verbs, we may have noticed an increa.se in their 
use as the subject matured. Since the rest of the communication 
unit would also increa.se, however, using percentages would not 
reflect this increase in verb usage, and might fail to give a true 
picture. For instance: 

.\^e H: Nomia was petting a .stray cat. 2 verbs in 6 wimla = 30% verbs 

Aue 10: Our neij^hbor's i)et cloj^ must bave 4 verbs in 12 words — 30% verb.s 
been flj^htinj^ an an^r>- wild skunk. 

The number of verbs increases, hut the ^percentage remains the 
same. 

2.5. William David Green, "A Study of Non-finite Verbs Used 
by Subjects Differing in Socio-economic Status, Grades 6 and 11" 
(Ph,D. diss.. University of California, Berkeley,' 1968). 

NOTES TO CHAPTER FIVE 

1. : For a succinct description of the rhetoric and' syntax of. 
cumulative sentences see Walter Loban, Margaret Ryan, and 
James Squire, Teaching Language and Literature (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, Joviinovich, 1969), pp. 321-2. 

2. The research of both Goldman-Eisler and Lawton is revised, 
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along with other studies of hesitation phenomena, in Susan 
Ervin-Tripp and Dan I. Slobip, "Psycholinguistics," Annual Re- 
view of Psychology U (1966): 435-74. i 

3. Basil Bernstein, "Linguistic Codes, Hesitation Phenomena 
and Intelligence," Language and Speech 5 (1962): 31-46. 

4. Denis Lawton, Social Class, Language, and Education, p. 
107. . , 

5. Walter Loban, Problems in Oral English; Walter Loban,, 
Language Ability : Grades Seven, Eight, and JVine. . 

6. Bernard R. Tanner, Craig Vittetoe, and Robert E. Shutes, 
"Notes on Chapter Five," English 8, Teachers Edition, Secondary 
English Series (Menio Park, Calif.: Addison-VVesler Publishing^ 
Company, 1968), p." 46. 

7. Bernard Tanner, personal letter to Walter Loban. 

8. Arnold Gesell and Frances L. Ilg, The Child from Five to 
Ten (New York: Harpers, 1946). ^ 

9 Mildred C. Templin, Certain Language Skills in Children, 
Child Welfare Monograph Series No. 26 (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1957). 

10. Kellogg W. Hunt, Grammatical Structures Written at Three 
Grade Levels. 

11 A F Watts, The Language and Mental Development of 
Children; Roy C. O'Donnell, William J. Griffin, and Raymond C. 
Norris, Syntax of Kindergarten and Elementartj School Children. 

12 Courtney B. Ccizden, "Evaluation of Learning" in Preschool 
Education: Early Language •Developmentr in Handbook on 
Formative and Summative Evaluation of Student I^^rnmS eds. 
Benjamin S. Bloom, J. ThOHins Hastings; and George F. Madaus 
(New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., J971). 

.43. High Scope, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

14 Far VVe«>t_Lab.>ratorv for Educatioisial Development Wnje 
about a Picture Task (San Francisco: Far West Laboratory, 1975). 

15 Kellogg W. Hunt, "Recent Measures in Syntactic Develop- 
ment," Elementary- English 43 (1966): 732-9; O'Donne , Griffin, 
and Norris, Syntax of Kindergarten and Elementary School Chil- 
dren. See es'peciaUy Chapter W . 

16 Tack McCleilar), "Creative Writing Characteristics of Chil- 
dren" (Ph.D. diss., Universib' of South California, Los Angeles, 
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17. Basil Bernstein, Class, Codes and Control: Theoretical 
Studies in the Sociology of Language, Vol. 1 (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1971); Millicent Poole, Social Class Contrasts in 
Linguistic, Cognitive, and Verbal Domains . (Bundoor a, Victoria, 
Australia: Centre for Urban Studies, La Trobe University, 1975). 

18. It also accounts for a misinterpretation in the early years of 
the study. In our first monograph we reported that every subject 
knew and used all the basic patterns of the English sentence with 
the exception of the pattern known as subject-linking verb- 
predicate nominative (e.g.. He is my daddy). We were not sophis- 
ticated enough, at that time, to realize, that black dialect uses, as 
does Polish or Russian, a deleted verb to be {He my daddy) and 
does so with no loss of communication or lack of appropriateness 
in the tnie linguistic sense. Consequently, in our first monograph 
we tallied such sentences used by black dialect speakers in the 
column we called partial sentences rather than in the column for 
the linking verb pattern. |Fhus we ended up saying that except for 
the pattern of the linking verb and the use of partial sentences, 
differences between the|!groups on the basic patterns of the En- 
glish sentence are not nbtable (Walter Loban, The Language of 
Elementary School Children [Urbana, Illinois: National Council 
of Teachers of English,- 1963], p. 46). What we should have said is 
that in the mastery of grammatical sentence patterns there were no 
significant differences at all. In the long course of this longitudinal 
research we have learned much about the complexities, of black 
dialect and its effective use of be, both in deletion and in accom- 
modating the different durative aspect of the verb as in the follow- 
ing examples: 

. My daddy working at Sears. (Temporary — He is working there 
just today.) . 

My daddy be working at Sears. (Durative^He it- working there 
permiuiently.) 

19. John F. West, ''Introduction," in The Old Man arid His 
Sons, by Hethin Bra (New York: Paul S. Eriksson, Inc., 1976). 

20. Werner Cohn, '*On the Language of Lower-Class Children," 
School Review 67 (Winter 1959): 435-40. 

NOTES TO APPENDIX B 

1. This choice of segmentatibri is the outcome of a conference 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare at Bloomington, Indiana. The linguistic consultants at this 
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conference were John Carroll, W. Nelson Francis, Fred House- 
holder, David Reed, and Harold Whitehall. 

2. For a mpre complete discussion of these terms, see W. Nel- 
son Franci>, The Structure of American English (New 
York: Ronald Press, 1958), p. 157. See also Archibald A. Hill, In- 
troduction to Linguistic Structures (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, 1958), pp. 13-30. 

^ i^This is what A. F. Watts calls "the natural linguistic unit." 
See A. F. Watts, The Language and Mental Development of Chil- 
dren, pp. 65-66. See also Kellogg W. Hunt, "A Sy^opsis of 
Clause-to-Sentence Length. Factors," English Journal 54 
(1965): 300-309. 

4. Walter hohan. Language Ability: Grades Seven, Eight, and 
Nine: 

5. Walter Loban, The Language of Elementary School Chil- 
dren, 



NOTES TO APPENDIX F 

1. Walter Loban, The Language of Elementary School Chil- 
dren; Kellogg W. Hunt, Grammatical Structures Written at Three 
Grade Levels. 

2. Donald R. Bateman.and Frank J. Zidonis, The Effect of a 
Study of Transformational Grammar on the Writing of Ninth and 
Tenth Graders. Research Report No. 6 (Urbana, 111.:. National 
Council of. Teachers of English, 1966); Robert Stockwell, "The 
Transformational Model of Generative or Predictive Grammar," in 
Natural Language and the Computer, ed. Paul L. Garvin (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1963), pp. 23-46; Paul Roberts, Modern 
Grammar (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1967). 

3. Noam Chomsky, Aspects of the Theory of Syntax (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1965), pp. 68-74. These notional de- 
scriptions sometimes do, by indirection usually, locate the struc- 
tural position's- of constituents. Clearly none of Bateman and 
Zidonis's 46 "transformational rules" are rules at all; the}/ are op- 
tional transformations. I think that notional labels are less accurate 
than categorical or typological descriptions if only because these 
labels are vulnerable: i.e.. Is it "obligation" or "causality"? Is the 
''object 01 the verb" also the ''subject of the infinitive"? And so 
on. 
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4. A question may arise about the presence of to and -ing in 
items 6, 7, and 8. Is there a syntactic change here or a morphologi- 
cal one? A similar question occurs in structures like John + pos- 
sessive + V'ing or his V-uig; should we search for a syntactic or a 
nonsyntactic explanation? In the first case I would say that the 
obligatory rule for tense can be rewritten as to or-jng, thus obviat- 
ing the Ting and T del(etion), ing, poss string that Roberts gets 
tangled in. Also, in the second case, I think that John has o hotrod 
will produce hotrod but not^Johns hotrodding, which more 
likely comes from/o/m + tense + hotrod ^ John + poss + -tng + 
hotrod ^ John + S + hotrod + ing . . . (♦ a spelling rule, no doubt). 
Items 6 and 7 are different enough to require different exphma- 
tions, it seems to me. 

NOTE TO APPENDIX G 

J. Pictures 5 and 6 proved to be good stimuli for language. 
The^ had been used by Lois Barclay Murphy in her book Socio/ 
Behavior and Child Personality (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1937), pp. 193 and 227; Picture 2 was retained for, all thir- 
teen years of the study. It appears in Marshall McClintock, The 
Story of the Mississippi (New York; Harper Brothers, 1941), p, 9. 
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- SOME KEY CONCLUSIONS 

le subjects rated high for thirteen years by large numbers of 

teachers use language with notable skill and power In measure 

after measure, they are the ones who show, empirically, 

•more effective use of an parking tone in speaking, an, expressive 
l^ntonation that helps the listener's comprehension 

•longer communication units in speech and In writing 

•greater elaboration of subject and predicate 

•more embedding in transformational grammar, especially multi- 
base deletion transforms 

•greater use of adjectival dependent clauses 

•more use of dependent clauses of all kinds 

•greater variety and depth of vocabulary 

•better control of mazes (lower proportion of language tangles to 
total speech) 

•higher scores on tests of. reading ability ' . 

•higher scores on quality of written compositioii, especially in or- 
ganization 

•higher scores on tests, of listening 

•increasing skill with connectors (unlesSr although, etc.) 

♦greater use of lentativeness: supposition, hypotheses, conjecture,: 
conditional statements 
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